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“—dinded we fall” 


That’s ten times truer about America today than when 


| 
Benjamin Franklin said it. 
It will take all the combined energies of this country to | 

| 

| win against our enemies—the most terrible military power the 
world ever saw. If we waste any of those energies by fighting 
| each other, we all lose. During every minute you take from 
| work to show hate for any American, you’ve enlisted in the 
Jap-Nazi army. But they won’t reward you for it if they win. 
Then you'd see hate—directed against you, too—that would | 
make your blood curdle . . . Ask the Poles, Czechs, French. | 
Isn’t America—in spite of some things you don’t like, in | 
spite of some groups you don’t agree with—isn’t free America so | 
much better than any conquered country that you're willing to work | 
for it? Isn’t America—as /t ss—far and away the best place on earth | 
for you? Is there any place you’d rather be? Then, if this /s the best : 
spot on earth, hadn’t we better be sure we keep it?...The soldiers | 


and sailors on a dozen fronts are fighting to do it. But they caw not 


rw 


do it without more of what you make—and they need it quickly. ! 
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Masterson for the A.F.L. and C. S. 
Golden, J. Green, and W. P. Reuther 
for the 718). 

| wo more industry members and one 
more labor man from a railroad union 
remain to be named. The committee 
wil! meet once a week, on the day betore 
the regular meetings of WMC. 


Labor Wants Wage Parley 


Agitation in the Senate cloakroom for 
an industry-labor meeting on wages 
stems from Robert Watt, A.F.L. mem- 
ber of NWLB. Watt sold Senators 
Lister Hill (Ala.) and Joseph H. Ball 
(Minn.) the idea at a committee hear- 
ing, arguing that it’s the only demo- 
cratic way to handle pay in relation to 
the inflation problem. 

Ball wrote the President, asking him 
to call such a conference, but F. D. R. 
hasn't answered. Secretary Perkins is 
unalterably opposed. William H. Davis, 
still smarting under the accusation that 
he engineered the last party of this kind 
(from which grew the National War 
Labor Board with Davis as chairman), 
isn't anxious for any repetition under 
government . auspices. 

If Davis had his way, industry and 
labor would get together on their own 
initiative. Industry members of NWLB 
have been urged to sound out leading 
employers. Eric Johnston, new presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, is reported to be in favor. 


Aircraft Pay Stabilization 


The WPB is out to get a wage-stabil- 
ization pact in aircraft like that in ship- 
building. (The National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management each in its turn 
failed in the same project due to labor 
opposition.) 

First conversations probably will cover 
Southern California and are expected to 
start late this month. A committee (per- 
haps four for A.F.L., four for C.1.O., 
and four for management) will meet in 
Washington with Paul Porter, who put 
over the shipbuilding stabilization and 
who has been authorized to act for WPB 
in aircraft. 

If an agreement can be worked out 
for one region, the effort then will be 
to make it industry-wide with differen- 
tials to reflect prevailing margins by 
which pay in new plants tops the old 
ones. (Ford’s Willow Run wage, for 
example, pays 20¢ to 25¢ over many of 
the plants established before the war.) 
¢ Sentiment Is Hopeful—Labor favors 
the plan to ward off actual freezing of 
wages asa part of the anti-inflation 
drive. Employers, whipsawed by simul- 
taneous attempts of A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
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to organize their plants, are expected to 
welcome stabilization to neutralize or- 
ganizers’ promises. 


Arnold vs. A. & P. 


When Thurman Amold launches an 
antitrust action in any industry, he al- 
ways picks on the big boys first-—-NBC 
and CBS in radio, the Big Three in to- 
bacco, the largest movie producers, etc. 

Hence, it’s not in the least unlikely 
that when the Antitrust Division's 
$500,000, year-and-a-half investigation 
of the chain-store field culminates in 
court action, the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. will find itself standing at 
the bar. Look for that to happen in 
Kansas City some time early in July. 

Charges are expected chiefly to in- 
volve A. & P.’s brokerage subsidiary, the 


Atlantic Commission Co., and its han 
dling of commissions and advertising 
allowances. 

e Grace Period for Others—Currently, 
other major chains don’t expect to be 
named in the indictments, but they 
know that if ‘Thurman Armold makes his 
charges stick against the nation’s No. | 
chain, they are likely to find themselves 
in the line of fire. 


Packers Win One 


One of ‘Thurman Arnold’s multitud: 
nous food prosecutions—against the meat 
packers—blew up last week when a jury 
voted acquittal. Armour and Swift wer 
the principal defendants, being charged 
with conspiracy to fix the purchas¢ 
price of hogs (BW —Jul.12’41,p8). 

It took a St. Joseph, Mo., jury less 


Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agn 
culture, has taken the job of feeding 
the United Nations during the war— 
and the world afterward. It’s no 
cinch, but he asked for it. 

The war and postwar food pro- 
grams were his, as a practical matter, 
as soon as he became chairman of 
WPB’s Foods Requirements Com. 
mittee; the whole thing was made 
official Tuesday afternoon when he 
and R. H. Brand, chief of the British 
Food Mission, were put in charge of 
the new Combined Food Board. 

These moves give Wickard more 
to say about food production, process- 
ing, and distribution than any other 
man in the country, but they don’t 
make him a food dictator. He hasn’t 
been given full or specific authority, 
nor has he the means to execute such 
authority. The Foods Requirements 
Committee is a hybrid born of poli- 
tics; it was created by WPB Chair- 
man Donald Nelson to settle the 
fights between WPB, OPA, and 
other agencies having to do with 
food. 

If Wickard makes the committee 
work he will have accomplished 
something unique in Washington. 
All the warring parties are repre- 
sented on the committee except 
OPA, which was strangely omitted. 

Nelson set it up that way largely 
because he was unwilling to get into 
the thick of a fight over food. He 
is more interested right now in pro- 
ducing planes, tanks and guns. What 
he seems to have done is to postpone 
the showdown over food. Mean- 
while, there is an outside possibility 


Wickard Leads with His Chin 


that the miracle will occur, that the 
Wickard committee will function 
effectively. 

In any event, Nelson still holds 
the strings and can interv.ne if 
things go too badly. That he will 
have to step in is the prediction 
already being made by qualified per- 
sons who watched the thing hatch. 

Most food processors and distribu- 
tors didn’t want Wickard to head 
the committee because they believe 
his department is too farm-minded 
and not efficient. Moreover, they 
say Wickard himself is weak. ‘Though 
believing in their hearts it won't 
click, they hope it does. Wickard 
will strive mightily to do the job 
right because he knows he is on trial 
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Under the hardships of daily use 
Willson Industrial Safety Devices 
stand up longer, and yet provide 
maximum comfort and protection. 
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Our! ocal Willson Safety Service Representa- 
tive will help you select the specific Willson 
Goggle, Respirator, Gas Mask, Welding or 
Blasting Helmet for your industrial hazard. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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than six hours to clear the embattled 
packers against whom the Antitrust Di- 
vision has a raft of other suits still pend- 
ing in Chicago courts. 


That Tax Bill 


Don’t look for the tax bill from the 
House Ways and Means Committee be- 
fore July 15. Due to the cutting of 


| ‘Treasury proposals and the rejection of 


others the committee will have to re- 
the whole tax field before the 
bill is ready for House action. 

The committee is going its Own way 
and taking its own time—getting set for 
the fight over a sales tax. Such a tax 
looks more certain than ever in the light 
of the kicking around given to the 
Treasury recommendations to raise $1, 
340,000,000 from new and _ increased 
excise taxes. 

Indications are, however, that the 
committee won't get more than $500,- 
000,000 from this source. ‘This $800,- 
000,000 “deficit” will put the commit 
tee’s total some $3,000,000,000 behind 
the ‘Treasurv’s $8,500,000,000 goal 


Invitation to Appeal 


Decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the session just ended have been confus- 
ing. The result, lawyers predict, will be 
a flood of cases coming up on appeal. 

Evervbody wondered how the court 
would line up with two new justices, 
Byrnes and Jackson, sitting for the first 
time. An extraordinary number of five 
to-tour decisions left lawyers groping 
Several apparently contradictory rulings 
made it impossible to discern the pat- 
tern of judicial! thinking. 

When lawvers can’t predict how the 
court will act in any given case, they're 
bound to advise their clients to go up on 
appeal. 


Unfreezing Inventory 
With the great bulk of WPB’s stop- 


work orders just now coming into effect, 
the board is expecting a flood of appeals 
for permission to assemble inventories 
of processed parts. A general policy has 
been adopted for such appeals to 
standardize practice of WPB branches. 
Beyond the requirement that the ap 
pellant come in with clean hands—that 
he be not in violation of the spirit or 
letter of any WPB orders—the principal 
criterion is whether the processed goods 
can be used in their present form for 
war production. If they can’t, and if the 
scrap value is very low in comparison to 
the value of the completed goods, an 
appeal has a good chance. 
@ Policy on Competition—Small firms 
get some advantage from the require 


ment that the quantities in 
be small. Appeals will not 
which give a firm a substant 
tage over competitors 


Trouble over Coal 


It is no secret in informed 
ton quarters that the Church 
is alarmed over recent smal] 
Britain’s coal mines and in sey 
producing war supplies 

No large number of work 
volved in anv one of them 
politicians nevertheless arc 
aware that, particularly in th 
the mining industry, the pub 
longer sympathetic with backw 
owners who refuse to modern 
relinquish national producti 
ments protecting high-cost pro 

Despite the opposition 
powerful interests, some kind 
rationing program is inevitabl 
ain soon. Before it comes | 
likely to witness in the coal cont 
the most serious clash betwee 
terests of capital and labor t! 
come to a head so far in this wa 


Pinch in Newsprint 


Canadian war industries in O 
and Ontario will benefit and | 
States publishers will suffer the ex 
setback late this month when som 
plies of electric power for the new 
industry will be switched to newly 
pleted aluminum and magnesium plant 
I'he newsprint stcpdown will fre« 
needed labor for the new metal p 
but it will cut the volume of new 
exported to the United States 

So far, Ottawa has found no wa 
helping the newsprint 
make up for the loss of business 


comp nie 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


A new directory of trade and p 
sional associations has just been 
lished by the Commerce Departi 
(Superintendent of Documents, Was! 
ington, D. C., 70¢). 

C.1.0.’s new headquarters synib 
or no, will be located on Jackson P 
half-way between the U.S. Chamber 
Commerce and the White Hous« 
Republican National Committc¢ 
is a mere tenant in the building t 
the C.I.O. is buving for $300,000 

No arbitrary order against conven! 
is contemplated by the Office of |) 
fense ‘Transportation, but a decla 
of policy soon forthcoming from | 
man’s office will frown on large g 
ings 

Business W cek’s 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Weet Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . . *183.2 4181.9 +181.8 163.0 155.7 
PRODUCTION 
Sinel Dee Mameennemns 49> GE CHMORIEY). ... ono. cic ces cvticscccccsccess 99.3 99.3 99.6 97.5 98.6 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks..................... 2. cceeeceees 21,975 21,500 21,450 92,205 133,645 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $44,964 $38,460 $44,228 $14,217 $17,179 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 3,372 3,323 3,365 3,415 3,076 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)................... ers er eee 3,602 3,877 3,544 4,108 3,817 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)..................0 eee eeeeee 2,092 1,881 1,877 1,958 .755 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 79 79 83 92 89 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 0.2... ...0 ee eee 62 61 60 54 57 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday IN 3, e555 wales nik aoa wee $12,141 $11,971 $11,845 $10,717 $9,394 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of f preceding me. Vens aoe —11% —2% +8% +15% +21% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . - <u aeeia 191 210 216 212 218 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 228.3 230.0 232.1 212.8 197.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 152.3 152.9 153.7 148.2 139.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 181.3 183.5 186.1 165.4 144.0 
*Fintshed Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... ..... 2.2.2... cece eee c cence $56.73 $56.73 $56.7 $56.73 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)... ........... 0. cece cece eee eeees $19.17 $19.17 = $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Be ids hs 9d costa Meeks Gia aia a mae oe 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.02%¢ 
What Geo. 2, herd winter, Kanone City, bu.)....... 2.22.0. cc ccc ccc eee $1.10 $1.13 $1.17 $1.17 $0.93 
ED, ig og san canst cccesesceseccevecsenses 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 3.45¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2... ee cece cece eee 18.77¢ 19.44¢ 20.20¢ 17.2l¢ 13.26¢ 
Teen ne nis dns oscrebndenddebetbedcensecees $1.216 $1.209 $1.270 $1.303 $1.302 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2... 2.0... cece cece cees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.22¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).................22000000s 66.6 65.0 62.8 72.0 76.6 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.32% 4.30% 4.26% 4.34% 4.33% 
**High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues Moody’s)................. 2.86% 2.85% 2.84% 2.76% 2.79% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.32% 2.33% 2.37% 2.27% 2.24% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)....................0...00.. 1.08% 1.03% 1.04% 0.98% 0.70% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4% 8% 8% 4% 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 25,483 25,511 24,854 24,324 23,888 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 31,679 = =31,726 =—31,135 =. 29,691 28,061 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,542 6,557 6,649 6,593 5,706 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................ 2.2.20. ..00005. 931 938 849 975 940 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 17,226 17,180 16,471 14,782 14.186 
Other Securities Held, — hs id ne Ktnt ew ben wees aeae-ee 3,548 3,584 3,656 3,650 3,692 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,780 2,540 2,690 3,860 5,407 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,723 2,584 2,572 2,289 2,240 
* Preliminary, week ended June 6th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. ** New series. 
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How a G-E Engineer’s Advice Speeded Gun Production 


N a certain ordnance plant, many times 

a day an operator grinding gun barre!s 
was interrupted. He had to make adjust- 
ments of the voltage to his machine. Each 
time precious production minutes were 
wasted; accuracy of the job was impaired. 

Moreover, another grinding machine was 
soon to be put in. To operate both from the 
same generator and regulate the voltage by 
hand was impractical. To get a new gen- 
erator would have taken weeks. 

At the suggestion of a G-E Application 
Engineer a regulator was installed to con- 
trol the voltage automatically. Now the 
operators work without interruption, take 


GENERAL | 


less time to do a more accurate job —and 


turn out more gun barrels. 


Here, it was automatic control that made 
a production line hum. Your problem may 
be different, but if it’s electrical, most likely 
G-E Application Engineers can help. They 
are technical advisors with a’ wide ex- 
perience in breaking production bottle- 


necks. We offer 


obligation. Just get in touch with our near- 


their services without 


est office. General Electric 


Schenectady, New York. 


Genero! Electric and its employees 
ore proud of the Novy eword of 
Excellence mode to its Erie Works for 
the monutacture of naval ordnonce. 


680-31 


Company, 


WAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 
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THE OUTLOOK 


— 


New Note in Inflation Fight 


Slowdown in buying suggests that there may be more sav- 
ing, less spending than government economists have figured. Link- 
ing of American and British war production will affect orders. 


Despite all dire warnings that the 
crucial battles of “this long, hard war” 
still remain to be fought, and that the 
fighting on the fronts may yet fare badly 
by the end of the summer, Amcricans 
apparently can’t help turning optimistic 
—over naval victories against the Japa- 
nese, as in the battle off Midway, over 
British bombings of the Ruhr, continu- 
ing Russian resistance to the Nazis, and 
the successful prosecution of the Battle 
of Production at home. And the stock 
market has reflected this hopefulness in 
its 15% advance of the last six weeks. 


Buying Slowdown 


More good news, in a way—if not for 
retailers, at least for administrative off- 
cials—is now forthcoming on the infla- 
tion front. Dollar department-store sales 
have been falling off, and in the last 
month have slipped below 1941 levels. 
That’s not because wool, cotton, leather, 
and other supplies available for civilian 
manufacture are constantly being re- 
duced, for department stores actually 
have more merchandise to sell than last 
year, due to their 50% expansion of 
inventories. 

Thus, the recent curtailment of “‘soft 
goods” buying appears to have been 
largely voluntary. Contraction of instal- 
ment credit by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and shortages of some few articles 
undoubtedly have had some effect. But 
primarily, consumers feel (1) that they 
have “overbought” in many lines, (2) 
that the imposition of retail price ceil- 
ings destroys the point of beat-the-price- 
tise purchasing, and (3) that the very 
availability of goods in the stores implies 
no severe shortages soon. 

So now, some stores are thinking of 
running special clearances, particularly 
of slow-moving items, just in case dras- 
tic inventory-control is instituted (BW 
May30"42,p13). 


Rationing Postponement 


Vor Washington, the net result is 
that Joseph L. Weiner, Deputy Diree- 
tor of the War Production Board’s Di- 
vision of Civilian Supply, felt free to 
assert this week that rationing of cloth- 
ing can probably be avoided this year. 
_ But the implications for fiscal infla- 
tion control are especially significant. 
Government economists have based 
their estimates of the 1942 inflation gap 
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on what have been the “normal’’ pat- 
terns of saving and spending during 
vears when the national income ran 
from $40,000,000,000 up to $90,000,- 
000,000, and when all types of consumer 
goods were in abundant supply. 


How Much “Hot Money”? 


Obviously, that’s no sure-fire criterion 
tor guessing just how elastic consumer 
demands are now, and therefore how 
much of this year’s unexampled $117,- 
000,000,000 national income is “hot 
money.” And the recent trend of “soft 
goods” sales, though it may yet sharply 
reverse, supports the tentative inference 
that the public will do more saving and 
less spending than has heretofore been 
figured. 

Meanwhile, the visit to Washington 
of Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of 


Production, heralds the rationalization 
of the Anglo-American productive effort 
under a joint war production board 
Allied output must not only be coord: 
nated with the military's strategic think 
ing, but also must be organized with a 
view to maximizing our total capabilitic 
Obviously, then, weapons to be used 
on common battlefields will be stand 
ardized, even beyond what has alread) 
been accomplished. Moreover, produc 
tion jobs must be partitioned in the light 
of the present tight shipping situation 
‘Thus, we will divert some of our capac 
ity for making fighter planes, which can 
not fly the Atlantic in one hop, to build 
ing large bombers, which can. And 
Britain will reverse the emphasis 


More Coordination 


But an even more drastic reallocation 
of the joint task is likely to be effected 
with the basic differences between the 
American and British economies in 
mind. Proportionately, we enjoy a large: 
raw-material supply (with but three 
times the population, for instance, we 
have six times the steel capacity), and 
an industry better geared to mass pro 
duction of arms from those material 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONTRAST IN RETAIL SALES 
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One hallmark of a war economy—de- 
clining retail sales—is now fully in 
evidence. In many lines, consumers 
just can’t find the goods they want to 
buy, and so not only is physical retail 
volume down from 1941, but dollar 
totals also are off. Durable-goods sales, 
of course, have tobogganed, as auto- 
mobile production has come to a stop 


and as output of household appliances 
and other metal articles has been in- 
creasingly restricted. In the nondur- 
able field, the overflow of consumer 
income continues to boost food, drug, 
and restaurant business, but wartime 
shortages are beginning to hit filling 
stations and ultimately will affect ap 
parel and general merchandise. 
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The British, on the other hand, have 
had longer experience with fine, hand- 
tailored armament jobs. 

Possibly, then, we should do all the 
mass-building of large cargo ships, while 
our ally employs its artisans on naval 
vessels, which require many more skilled 
man-hours per actual ton of steel. Brit- 
ain’s established arsenals may add much 
of our quota ef big, carefully modelled 
artillery guns, while our own factories 
turn out huge quantities of simpler ord- 
nance items. 


Index Revision 


With this issue, a minor revision has 
been made in the Business Week Index 
(page 26), to take account of the Office 
of Defense ‘Transportation edict setting 
minimum tonnages for less-than-carload 
freight loadings (BW —Apr.4’42,p14). 
lhe effect of the ODT order has been 
to reduce the number of cars loaded— 
and, thereby, the carloadings compo- 
nent of the Business Week Index—but 
not to curtail the total tonnage actu- 
ally carried in this type of freight. ‘Thus, 
in the last week of May, l.c.l. loadings 
ran around 87,000 cars, a drop of fully 
56,000 below the 1941 figure. Weekly 
index figures since the first of the year, 
revised to offset this artificial deflation, 
are available on request. 


OPA Sleuthing 


Price enforcement drive in 
Detroit and hunt for violators of 
gas rationing in the East give 
hint of what's to come. 


Ihe Office of Price Administration’s 

enforcement pattern in both price regu- 
lation and rationing is beginning to take 
form. 
e Checkup in Detroit—l'irst important 
intimation of what's ahead came from 
Detroit, where it was announced that 
a flying squadron of more than 100 
OPA inspectors would begin checking 
up on retailers’ compliance with the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

This was the first organized commu- 
nity checkup on the price enforcement 
front. Plans called for the visiting of 
5,000 stores, about one-fourth of De- 
troit’s retail establishments. Similar en- 
forcement drives were announced for 
the near future in other cities, including 
Indianapolis; Columbus, Ohio; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Charleston, W. Va. 

@ One Third Complying Well—The De- 
troit survey followed a spot check which 
indicated that one-third of retail estab- 


NELSON DAY IN HANNIBAL 


When the War Production Board’s 
chairman, Donald Nelson, returned 
to his birthplace, Hannibal, Mo., on 
Tuesday to be main attraction at a 
Donald Nelson homecoming celebra- 
tion, he was greeted by not only the 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps and a 
massed V of 50 flags but also by eight 
team-mates of his high-school base- 
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ball team. Manager of that team 
(1906) was Walter B. Weisenburger 
(the boy with the big hat), now execu- 
tive vice-president of National Assn. 
of Manufacturers. If you haven't 
spotted Nelson by now, he is the right 
of the two players in front. Highlights 
of “Donald Nelson Day” were a vic- 
tory parade, a patriotic mass meeting, 
and a community dinner where Nel- 
son was introduced by Weisenburger. 


lishments were complying we 
third indifferently, and one-thir 
all. The squadron of enforcers 
cruited from various regional OPA 
fices and from the Bureau of 
Statistics, which cooperated. 

Objectives of the drive, accor 
the Michigan OPA director, 
help the retailers with their com 
problems and to record individ 
stances ot noncompliance which 
bear future watching. It was cle 
dicated that, while the first visit 
be essentially a friendly affair, t 
forcers would crack down if a 
visit revealed continued noncom 
despite explanation of the prop: 
cedure. 

@ Model Stores—One of the const: 
features of the Detroit campaign y 

the designation of model stores, 
other retailers and the public will | 
vited to visit in order to learn the prope 
posting of prices. Civic groups will have 
a hand in designating these stores 

An indication of what enforcement ot 

gasoline rationing is going to be like 
came last Sunday when a thousand vol 
unteer investigators, many of them 
members of women’s patriotic service 
organizations, began swooping down on 
filling stations in and near New- York 
City, Newark, and Philadelphia. ‘The 
investigators, mobilized without advance 
knowledge of their mission, were sent 
out after tutoring by OPA officials 
Many filling stations were reportedl 
found to be selling gasoline to motorists 
without ration cards. 
e Not National Policy—Some objections 
were reported on the part of the wom 
en’s groups whose members were cn 
listed in the OPA assignment, but the 
action met with the approval of Wash 
ington. It was emphasized, however, 
that the use of women in such investiga 
tions is not yet a settled national policy 
The American Home Economics Assn. 
took the view that women could do the 
work as well as men, and that it was a 
good idea inasmuch as men were less 
available. 

Shortly after the New York-Newark- 

Philadelphia foray, OPA announced in 
Washington that the permanent gaso 
line rationing program to enter into 
effect in July would put noncomplying 
station operators out of business and 
make them subject to criminal prosecu 
tion. A strict system of auditing 1 
planned, with a close check on the sta 
tion operator’s dealings with his sup 
plier. 
@ Four-Gallon Coupons—Another as- 
pect of the permanent gasoline ration- 
ing program, according to Joel Dean, 
OPA fuel rationing chief, will be an 
increase in the East Coast’s basic ration- 
ing unit from three to four gallons. ach 
motorist will get an A book, good for a 
year, containing 48 four-gallon coupons. 
X cards will be eliminated. S books will 
be issued for buses, trucks, and cabs 
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Detroit Says It with Arms 


Victory Production Program for United Nations evolves 
after Nelson and Lyttleton visit motor capital and see results 


of auto industry’s conversion to munitions manufacture. 


Reporting to the nation with uncon- 

cealed pride, the Automotive Council 
for War Production announced this 
week that conversion of motor-car 
manufacturing facilities between Dec. 7 
and June 7 had resulted in an “outpour- 
ing of the tools of war, the magnitude 
of which the world has never scen 
before.” 
e Victory Production—Timing of the 
council’s report had more than the date 
to commend it, for production was heav- 
ily accented in the war news—even while 
major battles were in progress. In Wash- 
ington, a joint American and British 
Victory Production Program was being 
announced. At the same time, the avia- 
tion industry was reporting that military 
plane production in the United States 
had increased by almost 85% in six 
months. 

Such news bore a direct relationship 
to the automobile industry's success in 
converting to war work. ‘The big under- 
lving fact was that conversion had come 
of age; it was no longer in any sense an 
unproved experiment. 
¢ Significant Visit—lhe American-Brit- 
ish Victory Production Program was re- 
vealed, significantly, after WPB Chief 
Donald Nelson and the British Minister 
of Production, Oliver Lyttleton, had vis- 
ited Detroit and had seen the converted 
automotive industrial giant in opcration. 
Under the new plan, the United States 
will concentrate on building long-range 
bombers and marine tonnage while 
Great Britain puts its plane-building 
emphasis on fighter types. Both nations 
will build identical tanks and other 
interchangeable munitions under the 
guidance of a Combined Production 
Planning Committee. 

An admitted purpose of this program 
is to cope with the shipping problem 
both directly and indirectly: (1) by con- 
centrating shipbuilding in American 
yards, which are least exposed to Axis 
attacks; (2) by so ordering production 
that the necessity of piling up goods at 
the Atlantic seaboard is reduced to a 
minimum. 
e“No Peak”—Lyttleton, who wished 
Hitler and Gocring could have seen 
what he saw in Detroit, was so im- 
pressed that, while remarking that Brit- 
ains productive limits would soon be 
teached, he said America’s productive 
capacity had “no peak.” 

Nelson, intimating that the pace of 
conversion in some quarters still left 
something to be desired, added, “But 
certainly not in Detroit.” 

lhe report of the Automotive Coun- 
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cil made it evident that any doubts 
which any of the motor manufacturers 
may have had regarding the adaptability 
of their equipment had been dispelled. 
It will be recalled that, before conver- 
sion actually started, there was consider- 
able controversial discussion of the ex- 
tent to which automotive facilities could 
be made useful in war work. ‘The coun- 
cil now reveals that 198,000 pieces of 
automotive production equipment have 
been listed with it, that 66% of these 
are now_operating on war work, and that 
3% more have been earmarked for war 
work in the near future. 
@ Pointing with Pride—So far as the 
pointing with pride is concerned, the 
auto industry can stress these facts: 

On Dec. 7 the industry’s war orders 
totaled about $4,000,000,000. ‘Today 
the industry’s war orders exceed $14,- 


PRODUCTION BOSSES 


Oliver Lyttleton (right), Britain’s vis- 
iting war production chief, and Don- 
ald Nelson settle down—following a 
whirlwind visit to half a dozen war 
production plants—to lay out a plan 
to coordinate all output in the two 
countries, and to set up a permanent 


000,000,000—“a production job call 
for materials and men sufficient to pro 
duce 15,000,000 cars and trucks, no 
mally a three years’ job.” 

The nation is depending upon the 


auto industry for 75% of all aircraft 
engines, for more than 40° of all tan 
and tank parts, for more than 50 of 


all Diesel engines, for more than 334 


of the machine guns, besides 100° of 
the nation’s motorized units. 

@ rom Shot to Bombers—The indu 
try’s range of production includes mi 
tary items from shot to complet 
bombers, with volume manufacture a 
ready taking place on machine gun 
cartridges and shells, antiaircraft gun 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines, certain 
types of aircraft wing sections and fu 
lage sections, medium tanks, and marin 
engines. 

Deliveries in the six months end¢ 
June 7, estimated at more than $1,40 
000,000, exceeded by 50% the auto in 
dustry’s total of armament shipment 
from September, 1939, to last De 
@ Reducing the War Bill—I he Automo 
tive Council gets down to cases in sup 
port of claims that ingenuity in produc 
tion has resulted not only in conserva 


combined production committee to 
keep it running smoothly. First result 
of Washington meeting: Britain will 
concentrate on output of fighter 
planes; U.S. on building heavy bomb 
ers. Later plans may assign a similar 
division between the two powers of 
navy-merchant shipbuilding, and light 
and heavy tank production. 
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tion of men, materials, and machines, 
but also in a sizable reduction of the 
nation’s war bill. Application of auto- 
motive machinery to a wing pancl job is 
reported to have saved more than 75% 
and more than $1,000 pet 
bomber. Mass-production techniques 
have resulted in six reductions of the 
price of an important marine item; to- 
day’s price is nearly 40% below what the 
government formerly was paying. 

One company, working with Ord- 

nance engineers, has cut 25% from the 
time needed to make machine guns. 
@ Companies Cooperate— The motor- 
car industry puts particular stress on the 
manner in which all competitive differ- 
ences were forgotten in the interest of 
the war assignment. ‘Technical secrets 
were pooled, and experts from rival com- 
panics met at the conference table to 
work out production short-cuts. New 
methods thus evolved were transmitted 
to the assembly lines through worker 
training programs. 

It is because of the auto industry’s 

experience with this type of problem- 
solving that WPB is planning to use 
Detroit as its trouble-shooter. Easy jobs 
will be moved out of the city; the tough 
jobs will be moved in. 
@ Serious Problems—As it is, the indus- 
try already has some first-rate problems, 
some of which will become increasingly 
acute. ‘Tooling, while still a bugaboo, 
is not the tremendous worry that it was 
six months ago. Much more serious 
problems are those which concern mate- 
rials and the availability of labor. 

Stecl, aluminum, and copper are 
scarce. Because of stec] shortages, some 
truck manufacturers are already running 


in time 


Fighting powerplants of three nations 
were exhibited this week by the Ford 
Motor Co. at a meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in Detroit. 
Placards identify (left to right) a cap- 
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on reduced schedules. One airplane 
engine plant is reported to be currently 
about 40% off its production potential 
because of lack of aluminum. And rub- 
ber, of course, also has to be measured. 
Donald Nelson this week pointed to 
steel plate as the most important of the 
present shortages. Promising an early 
statement on rubber, he expressed confi- 
dence that 1944 would see enough pro- 
duction of synthetic to meet all war and 
essential civilian needs, 
@ Employment Outlook—New employ- 
ment figures made available by Emest 
Kenzler, who heads the automotive 
branch of WPB, show that the auto 
plants of the Detroit area employed 
524,000 workers for May. ‘This com- 
pares with a previous top employment 
of 503,000 in June, 1941, before the 
curtailment of automobile output. By 
November, 660,000 workers will be 
needed, and it is expected that 746,000 
will be needed by midsummer of 1943. 
Unemployed in the Detroit area in 
May numbered about 60,000. On the 
assumption that 80,000 women and 
10,000 men from age groups not nor- 
mally a part of the labor force will enter 
war work, and with adjustment for loss of 
workers to the armed forces and for in- 
ability of some workers to meet require- 
ments, it is figured that the auto indus- 
try will face a shortage of 157,000 work- 
ers by next summer. 
@ Full Speed Ahead—Despite these and 
other problems, the converted auto in- 
dustry, like Production Chief Nelson, is 
thinking only in terms of full speed 
ahead. On his Detroit visit, Nelson 
pointed out that the nation’s production 
was already ahead of the $42,000,000,- 


tured German Daimler-Benz engine; 
new Ford 8-cylinder tank engine; cut- 
away model of Ford experimental 
liquid-cooled engine; 12-cylinder ex- 
perimental engine; parts of a disassem- 


000-a-year rate set by the Presi 
1942. May expenditures were , 
a billion dollars a week. 

Reporting comprehensively 
part that the automobile ind 
playing in this vast program, M 
Hill’s American Machinist dey 
entire issue of June 11 to “Mot 
to Munitions,” a roundup of t! 
and figures of conversion. Wh 
company has done is reported in 
@ Old Practices Give Way—Pa: 
stress is placed by American M 
upon the way old industrial p 
“fell like ten pins’ when product 
turned over to the automotiv« 
production technicians. In n 
guns, rivets formerly made one at 
are knocked outeat the rate of 
minute ona “header” machine. A 
trick has telescoped 48 hours ot 
into less than a minute in the ck 
of gun barrels after test firing. 

e@ Another Example—An _ outstan 
contribution to aircraft engine manuf 
ture is reported as follows: 

“A few months ago machine op< 
were spending 6 hours and 40 minut 
counterboring 280 holes in the « 
case, or main framework, of a huge ai 
craft engine. The time has been reduced 
to 65 minutes. A short while ag 
seven machines worked an hour drilling 
14 holes into each a of an air 
craft engine. ‘Thanks automotive in 
novations, the schedule today is three 
machines in three minutes. Each ex 
haust valve for an airplane engine unti 
recently had to be machined more than 
30 minutes to be equipped with preci 
sion-cut grooves. The automotive time 
on this job is 36 seconds.” 


bled Japanese airplane shot down by 
American forces; Liberty engine built 
by Ford in 1917; a modern Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engine being made 
by Ford at the River Rouge plant. 
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What Are Costs? 


They are being redefined, 
both in war contracts and in 
computation of taxes. Reason: 
3 further whack at profits. 


The government is closing in on big 

war profits, salaries, bonuses and the 
like. War-booming business won't know 
the worst until Congress passes its first 
wartime tax bill, but the Administra- 
tion is moving in the meantime to pre- 
vent escape from wartime taxation and 
to hold down the cost of war goods, 
from the standpoint of both economy 
and checking price inflation. 
e Administrative Action—War contract 
profits are being ong down by admin- 
istrative rather than legislative action. 
The provisions of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act limiting profits on naval and air- 
craft contracts and subcontracts were 
actually suspended by Congress with 
enactment of the Excess Profits ‘l’ax 
Law of 1940. 

WPB and the war procurement agen- 
cies are opposed to statutory limits on 
the broad ground that nothing should 
be done to discourage production. ‘They 
were forced, however, to act themselves 
when the demand for a profit ceiling 
revived last fall with the revelation by 
congressional committees of big profits 
reaped by cantonment contractors and 
others. Morgenthau proposed a general 
6% limit, Chairman Vinson of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee 7%, 
and Rep. Gore 8% on defense con- 
tracts. 
¢ Price Reduction Clause—Such statu- 
tory limits were headed off by inclusion, 
first at the instance of WPB and later 
by Congress, in all war contracts over 
$100,000 of a clause providing for a 
reduction in price if the profit appears 
to be excessive when production has 
gone far enough to establish costs. The 
cost curve usually goes down as produc- 
tion goes up and renegotiation of con- 
tracts by the Army and Navy is result- 
ing in many extensive downward price 
revisions. In submitting to Congress this 
week a request for an Army appropria- 
tion of $39,417,000,000 more for the 
fiscal year 1943—the largest in history— 
the President asked that the War and 
Navy Departments be authorized to dis- 
allow salaries and bonuses paid to offi- 
cers and employees of war contracting 
firms “in excess of a reasonable amount” 
in determining excessive profits. 

Where profits have been excessive, 
some contractors, voluntarily or by per- 
suasion, have made refunds, but there 
is no legal authority compelling them to 
do so on goods already delivered. There 
is no definition of excessive profit— 
whether, for instance, the profit is too 
high in relation to capital or operating 
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BARRIERS COMING DOWN 


“It took a war to get what we 
wanted,” say leaders in the highway 
trucking industry who hail the uni- 
form standards and reciprocal license 
agreements of the 48 states as a great 
stride toward the complete removal 
of interstate barriers. One-third of 
the states that have stricter require- 


ments than the new standards will be 
forced to modify them for the dura 
tion under the agreement. In addi- 
tion to the maximum dimensions as 
illustrated, weight limits are as follows: 
per-inch width of tire, 600 Ib.; weight 
on single axle, 18,000 Ib.; on two axles, 
30,000 Ib.; on three axles, 40,000 Ib.; 
weight of semi-trailer, 40,000 Ib.; other 
combinations, 40,000 Ib. 


costs. The object is to avoid profits 
which are out of line with either. 

@ Intangibles Considered—Profits of 
other concerns doing similar work are 
an important factor, but consideration 
also is given to intangibles, as whether 
the contractor was a willing pioneer in 
the war production program, didn’t hang 
back until he was dragged in. Distilling 
these factors into an adjustment of the 
contract price rests with the judgment 
of the procurement officer and, finally, 
with that of price adjustment boards 
set up in the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission, aided by the Cost 
Analysis Section of WPB. 

War and Navy have recently issued 

for the guidance of contractors an ex- 
planation of principles for determining 
costs. The discussion of allowable items 
is essentially an interpretation of Treas- 
ury Decision 5,000, which was issued 
in 1940 prior to suspension of the Vin- 
son-T'rammell Act. 
@ In the Contracts—Although the profit 
limits fixed by that law are defunct, ex- 
cept with respect to contracts entered 
into prior to its suspension, provision 
has been made in numerous Army and 
Navy cost-plus contracts for determining 
allowable items of cost in accordance 
with T. D. 5,000. It is likewise ap- 
plicable to future contracts in which 
similar provision is made. 

The Treasury has been very reluctant 
to put any specific interpretations of its 
own on T. D. 5,000, probably because 
any official utterance might prejudice its 
own case in litigation that is still pend- 


ing under the Vinson-Trammell Act. 
@ It’s a Warning—T’. D. 5,000 isn’t new, 
but the fact that the Army and Navy 
saw fit to issue the explanation of prin 
ciples at this time is a warning to con 
tractors to watch their step. The de 
clared object of its publication is to 
state in principle “which costs may be 
admissible, which costs may be inad 
missible, and which costs may be subject 
to limitations as to their admissibility.” 

The twilight zone between admissible 

and inadmissible costs, where the de- 
cision goes against the contractor, is not 
likely, atin to pinch his profits any- 
thing like as much as bringing his orig- 
inal contract price down into line with 
the reduced costs of quantity produc- 
tion. 
@ Validity vs. Deductibility—The valid- 
ity of items of cost as the components 
of a contract price doesn’t in any wise 
determine their status as allowable de- 
ductions for the purpose of figuring in- 
come taxes. That’s where Secretary 
Morgenthau steps in. He has taken 
two steps: 

The Treasury is rushing examination 
of 1941 tax returns, beginning with 
corporations which have war contracts. 

The Treasury is disallowing ‘‘exces- 
sive expenditures” which reduce tax lia- 
bilities. In this category, Secretary Mor- 
genthau lists: 

@ Salaries and Bonuses—Deductions 
claimed for greatly increased salaries and 
extraordinary bonuses paid to officers, 
employees, relatives, or shareholders will 
be disallowed unless the taxpayer proves 
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JUNK HOARD 


For 30 vears, Alan Dick, left, has been 
building up a four-acre pile of iron, 
now worth approximately $5,000, at 
his place near Shelby, Ohio. He has 
resisted every urge, including several 
by government agents, to sell it. Roy 
F. Kenny, right, representing WPB’s 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 
finally swung the deal, but not with 
Dick’s consent. A federal requisition 
was necessary. Dick once agreed to 
accept the lowest of three bids for his 
junk, reserving 25 tons. When the 
buyer started hauling iron away, Dick 
kept saying, “Don’t take that,” until 
the dealer gave up in disgust. 


that they are in fact for services actually 
rendered and are reasonable. Large 
profits attributable to causes entirely un- 
iclated to the activities of officers and 
employees do not of themselves justify 
or warrant large salary payments. 

@ Rents, Royalties, and Other Payments 
to Shareholders—Deductibility depends 
upon whether they are fair and reason- 
able payments for use of property, and 
are not merely a device for distribution 
of profits. ; 

@ Payments to Profit-Sharing or Pension 
Trusts—If unreasonable in amount, or if 
the trust is not created for the exclusive 
benefit of employees, or if it is a device 
to distribute profits to shareholders and 
officers under this guise, the deductions 
will be disallowed. 

@ Payments for Repairs—Deductibility 
depends on whether expenditure is actu- 
ally for repairs. The Treasury is on the 
alert against the tendency in high profit 


years to make extensive improvements 
and charge the cost against profits as 
repairs. 

e@ Expenses and Fees Paid to Ob- 
tain Government Business—Deductibil- 
ity will depend on whether they are 
necessary, ordinary, and reasonable. De- 
ductions for payments “against public 
policy” will be disallowed. 

@ Payments for Advertising—The test is 
whether they are ordinary and necessary 
and bear a reasonable relation to the 
taxpayer's business activities. This is not 
intended to exclude institutional adver- 
tising in reasonable amounts or good 
will advertising calculated to influence 
the buying habits of the public. 

@ What Ceilings Will Do—Fstablish- 
ment by OPA of price ceilings on goods 
contracted for by the Army, Navy, and 
other government procurement agencies 
will also tend to freeze or shrink war 


profits (page 28). 


Wilting Industry 


Southern California’: cy 
flower industry expects pinch in 
transportation, already 
evacuation of Japanese. 


teels 


What war can do to an indus! 
many people never heard of, m 
thought was big enough to be 
is shown by changes that have « 
Southern California’s cut flow: 
ness. It’s an industry that gto 
ships blossoms worth $3,500, 
$4,000,000 at wholesale cach yx 
e Twofold Problem—Some of 
ruptions, such as evacuation of tl 
nese growers and shortages ot 
already have been experienced; ers, 
such as transportation difficulties, hay: 
yet to be faced. Of the two, tra 
is causing most concern right 
moment, and there doesn’t seem | 
much of a precautionary nature that can 
be done. 

Most of Southern California’s b] 
have to go some distance, and abo: 
quarter of the total travel to far | 
by air. It seems almost certain that air 
mail and air-express space soon will be 
denied flowers, and in most cases trains 
can’t fill the breach because of perish- 
ability on long trips. 

@ Deliveries Curtailed—Equally impor 
tant is the shortage of tires and the lim 
itations on deliveries. The tires to carn 
blooms to market fresh are wearing out 
and there won’t be any replacements 
Deliveries have been cut down to one a 
day to any regular stop; there are no call- 
backs, no special deliveries to funerals, 
weddings, or hospitals. 

e Shortages Appear—Removal of the 
Japanese has caused shortages. ‘They 
grew more than half the acreage, fur- 
nished much of the labor, and were 
prominent in the wholesale and retail 
trades. 

Japanese growers specialized in field 
flowers, like chysanthemums, carnations, 
swegt peas, and asters. They even had 
their own Los Angeles wholesale flower 
market where more than 150  stock- 
holders ran the sales by member vote. 
Now the Japanese are gone and perhaps 
2,000 acres (in two- to ten-acre plots) 
are bare. 

Americans and other Caucasians spe 
cialize in the more expensive roses, 
orchids, gardenias, and lilies. They have 
their wholesale association on similar 
lines, with about the same membership 
e@ Garden Apparatus Is Scarce—Thcre 
would be changes even if the Issci 
and the Nisei had stayed, because rub- 
ber hose, steel spraying pipe, ingenious 
spray devices for simulating rain, are 
practically unobtainable. Like tires, these 
essentials are wearing out, and cannot 
be replaced. 
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Tires of Thiokol? 


Dow claims that improved 
synthetic can be used for recaps 
giving 5,000 miles wear. Prices 
are low, materials available. 


What was in President Roosevelt’s 
mind last week when he hinted at a new 
rubberless tire that might see American 
motorists through the war years ahead? 

Best guess among the chemical indus- 

try’s top executives, gathered last week 
in New York for the annual meeting of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., was 
Dow's thiokol—up to this time a sort of 
Cinderella product in the synthetic rub- 
ber world. 
e Adding Two and Two—The guess 
rested purely on circumstantial evi- 
dence, but the circumstances were such 
that they invited a bit of conclusion- 
jumping. Dr. Willard H. Dow, head of 
Dow Chemical Co., was known to have 
been in Washington late last month, 
negotiating for expansion of the plant 
which Dow operates with the closely 
related Thiokol Corp. Dow wants to 
expand so he can produce 60,000 tons 
of thiokol a year, many times present 
output. In W ashington he showed offi- 
cials of the War Production Board and 
the Rubber Reserve Co. a couple of 
promising-looking tires, variously _ re- 
ported as either made entirely of an 
improved thiokol or retreaded with the 
rubberless substance. 

After his Washington visit and after 
the President’s provocative observation 
about the possible availability of substi- 
tute tires, Dr. Dow enigmatically ad- 
mitted to the press that. his company 
had perfected a thiokol-type substance 
which could be used for recaps that 
would give 5,000 miles of service at 
driving speeds up to 30 miles an hour. 
He also indicated that the thiokol-type 
1etreads should be “‘comparable in price 
to those of camelback—from $6 to $8 a 
tire,’ and he claimed that the material 
would be available by the end of the 
year in sufficient quantity to recap a 
million tires a month. 
¢A Question of Output—Since 5 Ib. 
of thiokol are needed for every recap, 
Dow’s announced goal would require a 
production rate of 30,000 tons by the 
year end. Highest production figure 
which anyone has heard out of Dow so 
far is 15,000 tons by fall, and even 
this figure is five or six times greater 
than the industry has figured Dow’s 
maximum potential in plants already 
built and building. An output of 60,000 
tons annually—the production level for 
which Dow is secking plant expansion 
approval from WPB—would obviously 
be enough to keep America’s 30,000,000 
private automobiles in substitute recaps 
for the duration. 
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But regardless of how the President 

or anybody else may regard the situa- 
tion, Dr. Dow isn’t thinking of his thio- 
kol just in terms of a substitute retread- 
ing material. Ambitiously, he believes 
that with continued improvement it can 
match natural rubber and the other syn- 
thetic products, which now boast supe- 
rior wearing qualities. ‘Tires constructed 
entirely of the new thiokol are already 
re ported to have run up mileage records 
of 10,000 miles without appreciable 
wear. Dr. Dow claims one other advan- 
tage: Processing of thiokol can be ac- 
complished with the same equipment 
used for natural crude. 
e Pros and Cons of Thiokol—Prior to 
the present emergency, thiokol had been 
used most satisfactorily for gasoline hose 
and gaskets, for printers’ rolls and, more 
recently, in self-sealing gasoline tanks. 
Not ordinarily as good as other syn- 
thetics at high temperatures or under 
severe mechanical abrasion, it has always 
shown excellent resistance to oils, sol- 
vents, and many chemicals. On_ the 
minor side of the ledger, thiokol has 
shown a low adaptability to compound- 
ing, and the difficulty of combining it 
with other materials has limited its use- 
fulness. Lately, however, the original 
formula has been developed to meet 
special needs in many new uses. 

Whatever thiokol has lacked in wear- 
ing qualities up to this time, it does 
have important advantages over any of 
the buna and butyl synthetic rubbers 

(BW—May30'42,p16). It is much eas- 


ier to make; it uses comparatively inex- 
pensive Taw 


materials; its production 


ROUND TRIP RUBBER 


Lack of reclaiming facilities in Britain 
accounts for a 640,000-Ib. shipment of 
old tires from England, recently un- 


requires only the simplest types of 
equipment, involving no scarce or criti 
cal metals. From raw material to fin 
ished product requires only about four 
hours compared with at least a day of 
complicated processing, purification, and 
recycling of the more costly material 
used in the buna processes. Like natural 
rubber, thiokol can be yulcanized; as 
matter of fact because of its highly pla 
tic nature and the consequent difficulty 
of molding, vulcanization is almost an 
essential step in its use. ‘The substance 
is first vulcanized, then ground, and the 
resultant powder is molded. 

@e Common _ Ingredients—|hiokol 
made from ethylene dichloride and s 
dium polysulphide. The ethylene 
obtained from natural gas or from alc 
hol made by fermenting surplus corn 01 
wheat, or, preferably, from agricultur 
wastes. Electrolysis of 
yields the necessary chlorine for th 
ethylene dichloride and gives the by 
product caustic soda which is mixc« 
with native sulphur to make the sodiun 
polysulphide. 

®@ How Thiokol Grew—T hioko! was th 
first American-developed rubber substi 
tute to get into commercial product 
Discovered in 1929, by a Kansas City 
chemist, Dr. J. C. Patrick, it was first 
offered to and rejected by one of th 
large Middle Western oil 
Vhen in 1930 Bevis Longstreth, a youn; 
industrialist of Princeton, establish 
the Thiokol Corp. and a year later be 
gan commercial manufacture in a sma 
plant at Yardville, near ‘Trenton, N. J. 
The original thiokol had one unattrac- 


; 


common sai 


compan ( 


loaded at the United States Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., in Buffalo. An equi 
alent amount of reclaimed rubber will 
be sent back to England where it will 
be used in war industries. 
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tive physical property which distinctly 
limited its usefulness. That disadvan- 
tage was its overpowering odor, de- 
scribed as “lachrymating.” ‘To elimi- 
nate the tears and fits of coughing and 
sneezing which seized those who worked 
with the substance, some early users of 
thiokol established hermetically sealed 
rooms and equipped workers with masks. 
Improvement of the formula has largely 
disposed of this undesirable quality. 

When the growing demands had over- 
taxed Thiokol Corp.'s facilities, arrange- 
ment was made in 1938 with the Dow 
Co., which supplied thiokol’s chief raw 
materials, to construct a new 1,000-ton 
factory in Midland, Mich. 

Since that time Dow has had a pri- 
mary interest in the development of 
thiokol. It has taken over the produc- 
tion operation in good part, while the 
original ‘Thiokol Corp. largely devotes 
its attention to merchandising activity. 


NO TIRE MIRACLE—YET 


American motorists don’t hope 
for a miracle that will let them go 
on joyriding through the war; they 
confidently expect it. And it’s that 
expectation, coupled now with ac- 
tual impatience that American in- 
ventive genius should be so tardy, 
which threatens an untimely grave 
for tire and automotive engincers. 

Partly to be sure that no re- 
search stone was left unturned and 
partly to preserve its collective 
sanity, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers several months ago e¢s- 
tablished a committee on tire 
problems, operating under the 
S.A.E. War Engineering Board. 
This was revealed at the society's 
annual meeting in Detroit this 
week. It was further announced 
that the committee, headed by 
James Zeber of Chrysler Corp., 
had filed a preliminary report with 
Washington authorities. 

In essence, that report repre- 
sents the sum total of the research 
done by American rubber, auto- 
mobile, and chemical companies— 
chairman Zeber said he was sure 
nothing had been withheld from 
the committee—but despite this 
pooling of knowledge, the answer 
to the tire substitute problem still 
seems to be “‘no”’ or, at least, “‘not 
yet.” This was evident in Zeber’s 
cryptic observations that “no rec- 
ommendations have been made.” 

One thing the committee be- 
lieves is relatively sure: When the 
miracle comes, it won’t come in 
the shape of an all-new tire, even 
one that can be driven for only 
5,000 miles at 30 miles per hour. 
At best, it’s going to be a recap for 
old carcasses. 


High-Priced Pelts 


Karakul, as Persian lamb, 
brings enough so that domestic 
growers hope blocked imports 
will mean a boom to them. 


American breeders of Karakul sheep— 

whose sleck, curly skins, greatly prized 
by the ladies, are known to the fur trade 
as “Persian lamb’’—are perking up these 
days. ‘They are hopeful that, as Hitler’s 
submarines cut off foreign skin supplies, 
there will be a bigger demand for their 
wares. 
e The Trade’s Attitude—Shipments of 
Persians have come to this country from 
Afghanistan, Persia, and Southwest Af- 
rica, where the Karakul has been suc- 
cessfully transplanted. (‘Persian” lamb 
is something of a misnomer; original 
habitat of the Karakul probably is Bok- 
hara in southern Russia.) Heretofore, fur 
dealers and manufacturers have greatly 
preferred skins imported from these 
countries to those taken from domestic 
herds. They claim U.S. skins generally 
are of inferior quality—the result of 
much cross-breeding. They also com- 
plain that most American herders can’t 
supply large enough quantities to make 
dealing with them worthwhile. 

Actually, the fur trade reports that 

there are “‘adequate”’ stocks of imported 
Persians, and shipments are still coming 
through. Since the American woman is 
almost the only one in the world who 
can still afford and gain access to a fur 
coat, skins automatically find their way 
to her. 
e@ Domestic Industry Grows—U. S. herd- 
ers may be inflating their market for 
more than its worth. Allowing for a bit 
of overoptimism, however, there are 
good indications that U. S. Karakul rais- 
ing is a growing industry which may 
give foreign suppliers some stiff compe- 
tition before too many years. 

Notably, American herds are gradu- 

ally increasing in size. From some 50 
head imported into this country with 
great difficulty (export of Karakul from 
Asia is prohibited) between 1909 and 
1914, and from a few sheep brought in 
later, the number of purebred, registered 
Karakul in the U. S. has increased to an 
estimated 5,000. There are, in addition, 
about 100,000 “grades”’—crosses of Kara- 
kul rams with native white sheep. 
e@ Nub of the Argument—These grades 
are the bane of the self-styled “‘legi- 
timate” Karakul breeders. Marketing of 
grade pelts and of inferior pelts from 
purebred stock has given the American 
skin its bad name with the fur trade. 
Quality breeders claim that dealers and 
manufacturers can’t tell a first-class do- 
mestic pelt from an imported one. 

Karakul lambs are killed for their 
skins when they are between one and 


Some black sheep are precious. The 
skins of such baby Karakul as these, 
bred by Zedrick Moore of Hutchins, 
Tex., may be worth as much as $15 to 
$25 apiece. Twenty or more of them 
will go to make a woman's Persian 
lamb coat. With a likelihood that im- 
ports of Karakul skins from Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and South Africa will be 
sharply curtailed, American breeders 
are looking forward to a bigger de- 
mand for home-raised Karakul. 


three days old. Skins of older lambs 
deteriorate in value because they lose 
their curl. Prime-quality skins are worth 
from $15 to $25 each; inferior pelts 
may go for as little as 15¢ apiece. ‘Thus, 
a Persian lamb coat can cost milady 
anywhere from a bottom price of around 
$150 up to over $2,000 at retail, giving 
it a wider price range than almost any 
other “fur” on the market. 

e@ Unborn Lambs Bring Most—Most val- 
uable of all are the tightly-cured pelts 
of unborn lambs. These will bring as 
much as $75 apiece. Breeders refute the 
popular belief that it is common prac- 
tice to kill ewes or cause abortions in 
order to obtain the unborn lambs. Most 
are stillborn; a few are removed from 
ewes which have been injured. Since 
good breeding stock costs $75 to $150 a 
head, no herder would risk his invest- 
ment by killing or injuring a valu- 
able ewe. 

The Karakul is a hardy animal. It 
can live even under conditions which 
would be tough on sheep of common, 
domestic breeds. Years of foraging on 
the Asian deserts has accustomed the 
Karakul to a rough terrain and a weedy 
diet. Lowry Hagerman of Santa Fe, 
N. M., president of the National Kara- 
kul Sheep Registry and the owner of 
one of the country’s largest and oldest 
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“Batteries of Information’ that 
Speed Control of War Production 


a 


Cardineer Rotary Files—to short-cut and speed up the nation’s war program 
—are going into plant after plant where space-saving, time-saving and 
simplification are essential. 


Moving parallel with Diebold’s production of war materials, are Diebold 
business tools that make possible greater efficiency in record keeping, faster 
work and maximum protection. For example, the Cardineer is a compact, 
easily controlled wheel-of-records that puts as high as 6,000 cards at the 
instant fingertips of the operator. (It actually occupies less than 3 square feet.) 


The Cardineer is portable, compact and flexible. For meeting increased 
record-keeping problems, such as priority data, inventory, employment and 
identification facts, parts-pricing and scores of other uses, the Cardineer 
is an efficient time-saving device increasingly used throughout all industry. 


Remember, for protection of vital statistics against fire, bombs or theft, 
Diebold also makes fire-resistive safes, vault doors, Electric Rekordesk Safes 
and many other office devices of proven efficiency and high quality. Present 
your problem of office records to our Methods Department. We will gladly 
help you solve any question involving record-processing or protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY « General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


DIEBOLD 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 


METHODS EQUIPMENT + SAFES » MONEY CHESTS « ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES * BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
* * * 

- Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
1- Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Pauvl-Minneapolis, 
f Pittsburgh, St. Lovis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 
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herds, stresses the fact that Karakul 
should be given plenty of range room, 
should not be overfed. 

@ Economical to Feed—Karakul do not 
need as much nor as rich food as Eng- 
lish sheep breeds. ‘They are subject to 
the same diseases as other sheep, but 
have considerably more resistance. Says 
Mr. Hagerman, emphatically, “Running 
Karakuls is strictly a sheep enterprise. 
They cannot and must not be treated as 
a hobby or a backyard pet.” 

There is more to a Karakul that its 
valuable skin. Like any other sheep, the 
Karakul produces both wool and mut- 
ton. Karakul mutton is delicately fla- 


vored, and, when properly fattened, 
makes high-quality meat. Breeders com- 
pare good-quality Karakul wool to the 
wool of the Scotch Blackface Highland 


sheep from which Harris tweeds are 
made. 

@ Wool Used for Carpets. Some Kara- 
kul wool is now being used for textiles 
in this country, but here, as in Asia, 
most Karakul are clipped for — 
wool. Wool from full-grown Karakul is 
enerally light brown in color; only the 
ambs have glossy, black coats. 

Careful breeders kill only the best 
males for their pelts—females are kept 
for breeding. Lambs with unmarketable 
pelts can profitably be kept for their 
wool and mutton. 

Estimates are that there are around 
200 or 300 “legitimate” Karakul breed- 
ers in the U.S. and Canada. “Legiti- 
mate” means a breeder who tries to 
raise quality pelts and who is strictly 
above-board in his dealings. U.S. Kara- 


kul breeding has got an unsavory 
from the activities of promoters 
make extravagant claims about th 
its to be had in the business, 
facilitating the sale of inferior br 
stock. 

e Business for Sheep States—K2: ky] 
breeders are scattered all over the coun. 
try, but the bulk of American stock js 
located in the western sheep states, par. 
ticularly New Mexico and Texas. In 
Texas alone there are an estimated | 50 
breeders. 

Even fur dealers and furriers, who 
have no high opinion of the general run 
of American pelts, admit that a good 
part of this country is ideally suited to 
Karakul breeding, believe—and hope- 
that some day the U. S. will have a flour. 
ishing industry. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


@ Cutlery—Use of alloy iron or steel in 
cutlery is forbidden after July 1 by order 
L-140. Use of iron or steel in knives, 
forks, spoons, saws, etc., for industrial 
food processing may not exceed the rate 
for the year ended June 30, 1941. 
Cutlery for commercial or home prepara- 
tion of food is cut to 60%, that for serv- 
ing or cating food and for scissors to 
35%. Nonessential cutlery, including 
pen knives and manicure tools, is for- 
bidden after July 1. 


@ Farm Engines—Use of copper in the 
manufacture of farm tractors and engine 
units is limited by L-26-c to certain speci- 
fied applications—gaskets, carburetors, 
bearings, wiring and magnetos, cooling 
controls. Alloys containing not more 
than 71% copper may be used in water 
courses and tanks of radiators. 


@ Office Equipment—Manufacture of 
the commoner types of office machines, 
such as adding and dictating machines, 
will be halted Nov. 30 under Order 
L-54-c. Machines such as accounting 
and punch-card units will stop a month 
later. Until then, production quotas are 
set on each type of machine, ranging 
from 100% of average 1941 dollar value 
for shorthand writers, to 25% for dictat- 
ing machines. Manufacturers and dealers 
may make sales only on A-9 ratings issued 
on a PD-1A after June 1. 

Wood filing cabinets containing up to 
2 Ib. of steel hardware per drawer may 
still be manufactured under an amend- 
ment of L-13-a. 


@ Food—Definite maximum prices based 
on the March situation are specified by 
Regulation 156 on sales of frozen beef 
and certain canned meats to the Army, 
Navy, or Surplus Commodities Corp. 
Producers’ price of refined lard is 
rolled back to the February, 1942, level 
from the March level established by 
General Maximum Price Regulation 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


under amendment of Schedule 53. The 
amendment also raises the ceiling prices 
of certain grades of lard and pork fat. 

Dried agricultural commodities such 
as peas, lentils, seeds, and hops are not 
subject to the terms of the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation. Under the orig- 
inal definition of processing, drying was 
included unless the commodity was spe- 
cifically exempted. Imported agricultural 
commodities in dried form, however, are 
regulated, 


@ Feed—Definite maximum prices for 
meat scraps and digester tankage replace 
a freeze as of Jan. 17 under amendment 
of Regulation 74. Prices vary among 
cight zones for scrap and three zones for 
tankage. The same zones are used in 
setting ceilings on dry and wet rendered 
tankage, the raw material. 


@ Lumber—Regulation 155 sets prices 
for Central hardwood lumber _inter- 
mediate between the already regulated 
prices of Appalachians and Southern 
hardwoods. The new zone is divided 
into North Central and South Central 
areas with higher prices to the north. 
The regulation sets definite prices on 
shipments from a mill or concentration 
yard of various grades of lumber. 


© Enforcement—The second major action 
against an alleged sugar violator resulted 
last week in indictment of William Tan- 
ley, a bottling works proprictor of Man- 
kato, Minn. A federal grand jury in St. 
Paul held Tanley on two counts: (1) 
falsely reporting to his rationing board 
that he has no sugar on hand when he 
actually had 44,000 Ib.; (2) making false 
statements in applying for permits to get 
41,320 lb. for his business in May and 
June. 


@ Other Price Actions—Poles, ts, 
mine timbers, and like semifinished tim- 
ber are included under General Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation despite the 
exemption for logs, OPA has ruled... . 
Customer deposits covering return of 
bottles, drums, and other containers may 
be inaugurated or increased without vio- 
lation of GMPR except when it has 
been customary for the buyer to sell the 
used container. 


@ Other Priority Actions—The proposed 
50% cut in gasoline deliveries in Oregon 
and Washington has been rescinded. It 
remains in effect on fuel oil. . . . Amend- 
ment of M-63 places most scrap metals 
under import control. . . . Rubber life- 
saving suits may be sold only to equip 
ocean-going vessels in accordance with 
Coast Guard regulations or to the serv- 
ices under M-15-e. Inventory restrictions 
are lifted from materials for manufacture 
of refractory brick by amendment of 
M-161 Amendment of L-29, the 
metal sign order, exempts mechanical 
and electrical railroad and _ highway 
signals. . . . Safety equipment assembled 
from parts on hand May 5 may be sold on 
A-10 ratings by an amendment of L-114. 
. .. Small coal stokers may be assembled, 
under an amendment of L-75, until 
Sept. 30 from parts on hand May 31.... 
Inventory restrictions of the telephone 
orders, P-129 and P-130, have been post- 
poned until Sept. 1.... 4 Amendment of 
the wool order, M-75, permits use of 
certain coarse wools in the manufacture 
of carpets, draperies, and upholstery 
fabrics. Other technical changes are 
made. . . . Oil burners designed for use 
on shipboard or for cooking or heat- 
treating may continue to be produced to 
fill A-10 orders under an amendment to 
L-74. . . . Manufacturers of fishing tackle 
and golf clubs may continue to assemble 
parts on hand through June under 
amendments to L-92 and L-93. . . 
Styrene and beryllium are placed under 
allocation by Orders M-170 and M-160. 
Beryllium may be delivered, until July 1, 
on A-l-c or better ratings. 
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CONTROL PLAN 
will help you 
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In production for war, the more you save the more you can Disston Bite- 
supply. The conservation of tools, time and materials was Rite Files 
never so vital! S ia all double cut 

Bite-Rite File pat- 

The Disston Conservation Control Planis a nationwide § terns the teeth are 
program to help manufacturers reach and maintain maxi- : peg ich 
mum production... by making better use of equipment successfully Sadie 
... by extending the useful life of tools... by saving : = bines speed of cut, 


B ‘ : , : long life and smooth- 
time and essential materials. eo 4 ness of Sled surkece. 


Disston Conservation Control Instruction Cards €  (iiey@ 4 
are an important feature of this Plan. There are Sa ie b 
34 in all, each applying toa different type of cutting Get This Free 
tool. The cards contain expert information and Booklet. tyere is com- 
practical instructions to help you prevent delays plete information on the 
and waste...to simplify supervision... an Disston Conservation 
to speed production by the proper selec- trol Plan, tepro- 
, - ‘ ductions of the In- 
tion, operation and maintenance of tools. struction Cards. and 
You can use these cards to make tools an order blank for 
° . your convenience. 
last longer, to improve workmanship iat don okie 
and product and to forestall failures booklet today! 


and shutdowns. 


Hundreds of important manufacturers are now applying these cards ina 

wide variety of operations. Disston Conservation Control Cards are avail- 

able to you without cost or obligation, whether or not you use Disston 
products. Send now for the type and quantity you require. 


Waste has no place in industry today! A free booklet tells you all 
about the Disston Conservation Control Plan to save time, tools and 
materials. Write for it today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 628 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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PORTABLE AIR RAID 
MEDICAL GEFENSE UNITS 


EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 


In the event of an air raid or other 
major catastrophe, the plants of the 
Chrysler Corp. now have a method, 
the equipment, and trained personnel 
to care for injured workers until they 
can be moved to city hospitals or to 


their homes. The units, which con- 
tain dressings, splints, antiseptics and 
the like, are under the direct supervi- 
sion of one or two nurses. The insert 
shows a stretcher case with racks that 
have catches to prevent the stretchers 
from slipping off during truck move- 
ment to the evacuation center. 


Air-Raid Payoff 


Fire insurance companies 
and government work out plan 
whereby private interests will 
help to cover bomb damage. 


With the recent announcement of a 

working plan for enemy raid insurance, 
fire underwriters finally grasped the 
nettle they have been fingering ever 
since the war started. The War Dam- 
age Corp. has taken most of the sting 
out of it by promising to assume 90% 
of any net loss, but underwriters still 
feel that covering this type of risk is 
going to be more patriotic than prof- 
itable. 
@ Rates for Payment—As the plan stands 
now, the fire insurance companies will 
act as agents of the War Damage Corp. 
in writing policies covering damage to 
property from enemy attack. The com- 
panies will receive 34% of premiums to 
cover their cost and overhead; agents 
and brokers will get a commission of 
5% with a minimum of $1 a policy and 
a maximum of $1,000. 

If payments under the plan exceed 
net premiums collected, the insurance 
companies will absorb 10% of the loss, 
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the War Damage Corp. taking the rest. 
Maximum loss to the underwriters is 
limited to $20,000,000. If the scheme 
comes out ahead, the companies get 
10% of profits up to $20,000,000. 

@ Premium Schedules—The policies will 
cover all direct property loss or damage 
that results from enemy attack, military, 
naval, or aerial. Both personal and real 
property may be insured. Premiums on 
policies covering buildings and durable 
goods range from 50¢ to 75¢ per $100. 
On all property except farm buildings at 
least 50% coinsurance is required. Cov- 
erage on growing crops is available at 5¢ 
on $100. 

Although the companies themselves 

suggested 34% as an appropriate allow- 
ance for costs, most of them don’t ex- 
pect the new business to pay for itself 
on this basis. On a single large policy, 
they say, 34% would be a fair estimate 
of handling costs and overhead, but on 
small risks cost eats up a much larger 
proportion of premiums. 
@ No Profiteering—The companies de- 
liberately assumed a low-handling cost 
when they calculated the percentage 
they should receive. Most underwriters 
are as much afraid of making an exces- 
sive profit out of raid insurance as they 
are of standing a heavy loss. None want 
to face charges of profiteering during 
the emergency. 


Neither the underwriters nor t! 
Damage Corp. have any way of « 
ing what profits or losses will resu 
w riting enemy raid insurance. ‘| 
mit frankly that premiums cannot 
justed to losses as in ordinary in: 

If no raids occur, the system Wi 

ably show a big profit. Severe bi 
would mean a “he: avy loss. By pu 
$20,000,000 limit on their pa 
tion, the insurance companic 
themselves from getting too de 
volved in raid policies. About + 
panies will participate, which 

that either profit or loss will be 

thin. Last year premiums paid t 
companies on fire insurance al 
taled about $513,000,000, and loss 
paid came to $199,000,000 (stock com 
panies write. about 85% of the total 
business). 

How much raid insurance will b 
written is another question that no onc 
can answer. One underwriter think 
10% of eligible property is the outsid 
limit. All agree that the volume of in 
surance will depend on how the war cd 
velops and on whether the country get 
any bad scares or actual raids. 

e@ Other Problems—Raid insurance, how 
ever, is just one of the problems that 
bedevils fire underwriters these days 
Two other ranking troublemakers arc 
(1) use and occupancy policies, and 

the increase in fire losses that usually 
accompanies expanding production 

Use and occupancy policies have been 
an increasingly sore point since priorities 
and allocations began to complicate the 
problem of replacing damaged facilities 
These policies cover a manufacturer or 
merchant up to a fixed limit for loss re- 
sulting from inability to carry on busi 
ness after a fire or other insured catas 
trophe. A variation—the extra expens¢ 
policy—covers extraordinary expens¢ 
arising from carrying on after a loss. 
e@U. & O. Payments Rise—Ordinarily 
the insurance companies don’t have to 
pay the limit on use and occupan 
losses because the manufacturer can re¢ 
place his damaged equipment and ge 
back into production. But if sciotites 
make it impossible for him to put his 
plant back together, the underwriters 
are stuck for the full amount. Payments 
on this type of loss are already increas- 
ing, and as the supply situation tightens 
they will probably rise even more. 

The other trouble spot—increasing 

fire loss—is less of a problem now than it 
usually is in periods of peak production. 
Knowing that they can’t replace dam- 
aged facilities, manufacturers are much 
more careful about fire prevention. 
@ Prevention Is Popular—Underwriters 
find their clients unusually agreeable to 
their suggestions and stipulations. With 
a huge backlog of government orders, 
producers don’t dare take the chance of 
being tied up by a fire loss that a sprin- 
kler system would prevent. 

As a result the loss ratio—payments 
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“Brother, it's a honey! We're supplying special parts to an airplane 
plant. Keeps us hopping 24 hours a day. And production's as good 
on the night shift as on the day shift. How come? Well, a good part 
of it’s the fluorescent lighting—and the FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures that 
go with it. They do a job the way our product does in a bomber. 


“Yep — FLEUR-O-LIERS, I said. 
Swell idea. 40 different manufac- 
turers design their own fixtures, 
but build ’em to the same 50 
specifications set up by MAZDA 
lamp experts. Then Electrical 
Testing Laboratories in New 
York checks ’em against those 
standards and certifies the fix- 
tures if they’re okay. Yes sir — 
that FLEUR-O-LIER label on 
a fixture tells me it’s RIGHT! 


“And get this. We hung ’em so that we 
got not only a swell lighting job, but 
so that we could clean ’em easily. We 
found if we didn’t use soap and water 
regularly, dirt and dust would cut 
down light as much as 50%! But out- 
side of cleaning and occasional re- 
lamping, we don’t have to fuss with 
FLEUR-O-LIERS. They do a great job!” 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
fo any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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‘Sime. .. but 


let me tell you about 
iy operation!” 


Dependability counts! See why 
you get it in FLEUR-O-LIERS 


e Certified ballasts and starters . . assur- 
ing balanced, economical operation 
—most light from your lamps—high 
power factor (over 85%). 


@ Durability and safety 

@ Ease of maintenance 

e@ Maximum light output 

@ Flicker correction (on two-lamp 
circuits). 

e Correct ventilation 

@ Every unit carries the FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacturers’ Guarantee. 

oo * ~ 


A vital tool in wartime production, 
fluorescent fixtures now require a suitable 
WPB priority rating. Any of the FLEUR- 
O-LIER Manufacturers, your electrical 
contractor, wholesaler or electric service 
peer» will be glad to work with you 
on this to get the best lighting possible 


'Sarhadieatanieateiesetenientan 


Flewr-0-Lier Manufacturers - 2144-6 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, 0 


Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,”’ together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
manufacturers. 


Name 


Address 7 


Forget the Danger 
Cc Cc 


of SURGE” 


in Valve Springs 
‘. 


*k Surge —the extra stresses which re- 
sult when the vibration freque ney of 
a rapidly oscillating spring coincides 
with its natural frequency. 


To reduce the dangerous effects of 
surge, valve springs must be spe- 
cially designed. Rigid tests are equal- 
ly important, and Muehlhausen uses 
a machine of exclusive design for 
this purpose. Typical operating 
conditions are created, and springs 
are oscillated at all speeds—from 
idling to “wide open” motor. At the 
same time, stroboscopic equipment 
is used to “stop motion” —and per- 
mit visual study at all stages. Thus, 
any tendencies toward surge are 
quickly detected. 


You can depend upon Muehlhausen 
to produce springs of unvarying 
precision. Feel free to check on the 
design of any type spring —compres- 
sion, extension, torsion, or flat— 
hot or cold formed. 


FREE—rwo new FoLpers! 


DO Pie Spring 
Folder shows 
206 sizesand \ 
types of die 
springs. 


oO Armament 
Folder shows 
importance 
of springs for 
war needs. 


Muehlhausen Spring Corporation 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana 


| makeup of all trains 


| association, 
| pressed desire of government leaders to 
| maintain a proper balance between work 
'on the one hand and vacation and 


| divided by premiums—has actually gone 


down. Last year it stood at 35.9; in 


| 1940 it was 42.1. 


Total fire loss for the country went up 
to $303,895,000 last vear (it was $285,- 
878,000 in 1940), buf this is still about 
$200,000,000 below the level of the 
middle Twenties. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters estimates that fire 
prevention now is 30% to 40% more 
effective than in the last war. 


Rail Curtailment 


Luxury passenger service is 
being restricted by roads in an 
effort to meet demands created 
by war travel and rationing. 


Strict curtailment of luxury passenger 


trafic on the nation’s railroads becomes 
| effective on June 15 in consequence of 


a decision reached at a special meeting 
of the Assn. of American Railroads in 
Chicago last week. Major changes will 


| be discontinuance of all special train 


service to sports events and conventions, 
removal of — feature cars,(such as 
club and tap cars) “where to do so will 
increase passenger carrying capacity,” 

and inclusion of day coaches in the 
(including previ- 
ously 100% pullman trains) where loco- 
motive power and schedules permit. 

@ Recreational Travel—Vacation and 


recreational travel will be continued, ac- 


cording to J. J. Pelley, president of the 
“in keeping with the ex- 


recreation on the other.” 
The roads also agreed at the meeting 
to discontinue for the duration all ad- 


| vertising to solicit travel by train. ‘Total 
| railroad advertising will not be curtailed, 


however, since the roads plan to in- 


crease institutional copy informing 
public of the job they are doin 
meeting the war program’s trans} 
tion requirements, and how the p 
may most effectively cooperate in | 
effort. 

e@ Wartime Pressure—FEstablishmen} 
new war plants in commuting area 
the rationing of gasoline and tires 
caused railroads, particularly those n 
taining commuter service, to experi 
cxtra- he: ivy demands on passenger eq 
ment. WPB restrictions on mat 
for new cars have made it impos 
for the roads to increase their ro 
stock sufficiently to mect the new 
mands. 

One method of coping with this sit 
tion is conversion of luxury cars 
day coaches. The Chicago & N 
Western has already completed con 
sion of eleven parlor and café-loun; 
cars, using for the most part mater 
salvaged from retired equipment or f1 
replacement stocks on hand. 


Standard Arms 


To assure longer machine 
runs, WPB limits number of arm- 
ament parts a given plant can 
make, starting with bearings. 


To speed production of various ar- 
ticles and parts of armament, WPB has 
hit on a method whereby each manu- 
facturer concentrates on certain sizes. 
This plan borrows the principles of two 
other measures which have been applied 
by WPB: (1) concentration of manu- 
facture of civilian goods in certain plants 
to release others for war work, and (2) 
reduction in the over-all number of 
types and sizes in which an article is 
manufactured. 

@ Applied to Bearings—Confining manu- 
facture of specified sizes to specified 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity rose to 181.4 in 
May from 180.3 in April. This com- 
pares with 153.3 in May, 1941. Re- 


vised indexes for recent months are as 
follows: November, 1941—161.9; De- 
cember—163.7; January, 1942—167 0; 
February—172.0; March—176.1. 
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Ali America knows their story. All 
America has applauded their bravery. 
Three U. S. Navy flyers down in the 
vast Pacific, adrift on a rubber raft not 
much bigger than a door— without 
drink except the rain, with no food save 
what they could capture from the sea. 
Given up for lost for 34 agonizing days, 
becalmed beneath baking sun and 
lashed with hurricane until, by faith 
and fortitude, they made to friendly 
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shore—as epic a voyage as men ever 
made against the sea. 


To them belongs all credit for this feat 
of courage and navigating skill. Natu- 
rally, we are pleased that their craft was 
made by Goodyear—a self-inflatable life 
raft of a type made by rubber manufac- 
turers for Navy warplanes to use in just 
such an emergency. This historic five- 
week voyage proves that we are building 
into these rafts a staunchness worthy of 


be 


_ 


the men whose 
tO save 


So Goodyear aims to build all that we 
are producing for military service— life 
vests, combat tires, gas masks, bullet- 
come ~~ 
puncture-sealing gasoline tanks and 
hose for airplanes, blimps, barrage bal- 
loons, and a host of other fighting tools 
Upon them we are lavishing all our 
skill and rubber-knowledge that the 
lives of, brave, men, maybe preseryed§ 


1S SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS 


ON ALL FRONTS 


27 


For Culs landing chchtevements 


tn the 
Production of Aaval adnance 


It is our great honor to have received the coveted 
“E"—the highest award the U. S. Navy can make 
for Excellence in production efforts. 

We have supplied ordnance materia! to the 
Navy for many years. During the first World War 
we tripled our production. Recently we have 
tripled it again. 

We are indebted to the many customers who, in 
times of peace, helped us keep our facilities ready 
for great national emergencies. In a very real sense 
they have contributed to the honor of the “E”’. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG: PENNSYLVANIA 


i 


~ HARRISBURG PRODUCTS: ALLOY. AND CARBON STEELS 
, SEAMLESS mS + = Ripe courinos * PUMP LINERS 
. 


BULL PLUGS AND LIQU J ed. W AND DROP FORGINGS 
PIPE FLANGES * ‘iL BOMBS * COILS AND BENDS 


| companies has been introduced { 


first time with respect to antif 
aircraft control and pulley bearing 
der Limitation Order L-145, et 
June 9, a producer may only ac: 
ders for sizes of which he is the 
ized” producer. 

Out of a total of 64 sizes of bx 
Fafnir Bearings Co. is author: 


| make 39; Norma-Hoffman B 
| Corp., 18; Federal Bearings ( 


SKF Industries, Inc., 4; Marli 
well Corp., 3; Schatz Manufa 
Co., 1; The Torrington Co., 1. § 
companies are authorized to n 
specified size in certain cases. 

@ Some Advantages—By concen! 


| on certain sizes, a producer can 


larger runs. This saves time oth 


| spent in setting up and taking 
| machinery, and skilled machine-: 


are released for other operations 
plant. 
When a manufacturer receives 


| for a size he is no longer permitted 

| make, WPB requests that he refc 

| customer to the authorized produce 

| that size. Orders received prior to Jun 


10 are not affected and, in any cas 


| completed parts or bearings on hand on 


that date may be delivered to purchasers 


| @ Tools “Frozen”—Companies which 


formerly made sizes which they are no 


| longer authorized to produce are r 
| quired to keep tools and equipment 


needed in making such sizes in readi 
ness to resume operation on one month's 
notice. ‘They may not dispose of them 


Military Ceiling 


How price freeze applies 


| to war goods is forecast in OPA 


| textile-apparel order. Material 
| and labor cost increases allowed. 


Ihe Army, Navy, Maritime Commis 


| sion, and Lend-Lease Section of the 


Treasury’s Procurement Division were 


| definitely not in the cheering section 
| that’ greeted the General Maximum 
| Price Regulation. General feeling of 
| this potent quartet was that price ceil 
| ings set by the Office of Price Admuin- 


istration would financially squeeze mili- 


| tary suppliers and thereby interfere with 
| war production. 


OPA, of course, has realized this situa- 
tion and has been making changes. Sales 
of essentially non-recurring items—spe- 


| cialized goods such as armament and 


machinery—have either been exempted, 


as in the case of armament, or put under 


a special ceiling, as in the case of ma- 
chinery (BW —May23’42,p74). And 


| prime contractors of most other types 


of military supplies have gs freed 


| from ceiling prices until July 1 (BW- 


} 


| May30’42, p18). 


@ Pointing the Way—What will happen 
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after that became clearer last week when 
OPA put out Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 157. It applies only to yarns, 
textile, and textile products; leather, fur, 
and their products; rubber fabrics; ap- 
parel and footwear; and wearing apparel 
or equipment made from these ingredi- 


ents in accordance with military specifi- | 


cations. But despite its limited applica- 


bility, No. 157 may well foreshadow a | 
whole series of similar special regula- 


tions. 


vailing before Apr. 1, 1942, but in estab- 
lishing this ceiling price a prime con- 
tractor, subcontractor, or other supplier 
is allowed by OPA to take into consider- 
ation increases in material and labor 
costs. 


e Formula for Increases—T’o his ceiling | 


price he may add the difference in costs 


between what he paid for materials at | 
the time of his highest-priced sale and | 


what he would have paid his regular 
suppliers for them at their highs in 
March, 1942. He can also add any in- 
crease in labor costs which he may have 
sustained between the time of his ceil- 
ing-price sale and March 31, 1942, plus 
any later increase resulting from a bona 
fide wage agreement, signed on or be- 
fore Apr. 27, that provides for an “‘un- 
conditional” advance in wage rates of a 
fixed amount or percent. Executive sal- 
aries or profit must be excluded from 
this calculation. 

In order to broaden the field of the 

new regulation, OPA has ruled that 
where military goods undergo changes 
of specification, the ceiling price is 
thereupon inflated or deflated “in an 
amount equal to actual increases or de- 
creases, if any, in costs directly result- 
ing from changes in specifications.” 
@ No Sale, No Ceiling—Textile and ap- 
parel sellers who can’t establish ceilings 
because they didn’t make any deliveries 
during the base period are freed not only 
from the new order but also from the 
provisions of ‘the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. Accordingly, they will 
start off with a clean slate in making 
military deals on all their non-priced 
articles. 

Certification of sale must be given 
on each war procurement order, and a 
copy must be sent to OPA within 10 
days. 

Incidentally, while Regulation No. 
157 allows for wage increases, it none- 
theless has a tendency to place a definite 
limitation on them. For April 27 is 
the last date on which wage boosts may 
enter into price ceilings. Subsequent 
hikes in labor costs must come out of 
the seller’s pocket. 

As is the case with all other special 
orders issuing from OPA, Regulation 
157 prevails in the case of any conflict 
between that regulation and the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 
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he order provides that the ceiling | 
rice on such goods, sold as military | 


supplies, shall be the highest price pre- | 
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THIS IS CONVERSION! 


Let any man who hesitates to convert his plant from 
peace production to war production take a look at 
Mr. Buck Private. His case is real conversion. 

He’s been converted from a shipping clerk, a gas 
station man, a farm hand, or a bond salesman into 
a hard-muscled, hard-hitting, tough-fighting *‘son 
of a gun.” 

He has given up, for the time being, his future, 
his ambitions, and his home and family life. 
Whether he ever comes back from the fight over 
there, or whether he doesn’t, is in the hands of 
Fortune. 

Conversion is not easy ... not easy for anyone. 
But today we are in a war... the most difficult war 
we have ever fought. The question is not ‘*What 
is comfortable and easy?” It is “‘What must we 
do to survive?” 

The hard fact is that if we are going to survive we 
must outproduce the enemy—and to outproduce 
the enemy we must convert peacetime plants to 


wartime plants. 


P.S. Every man jack in my organization is on some 
war job today. 


LMM ML 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 


YM 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO : City National Bank Bidg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK ~- Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
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"OREEN HANDS” 


can “man” your extra shifts! 


Distillation of alcohol for munitions is prac- 
tically an automatic process, under control 
of Foxboro Instruments. 


Plating and anodizing are automatically 
held to specifications by Foxboro Temper- 
ature Controllers on process equipment. 


RE you putting your plant on a 24-hour 
operating basis? Here’s how you can 
save the delays, spoilage and other “mis- 
eries” that often go with new shifts made up 
largely of inexperienced workers. 

Equip every exacting step in your produc- 
tion with precision Foxboro Measurement or 
Control Instruments, and your “green” hands 
will need but little training to produce accu- 
rately, in paying quantity. 

With Foxboro installations, every important 
temperature, pressure or flow-rate may be 
automatically measured and clearly indi- 
cated to guide operators. Continuous written 
records, too, may be supplied. And for many 
critical operations, manual control is com- 
pletely replaced with automatic control by 
these unerring instruments. 

Find out exactly where, in your plant, 
Foxboro Instruments can equip new “green” 
shifts to maintain production schedules with- 
out spoilage, waste or constant supervision. 
Write us, outlining your set-up. The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


hotel keepers last week celc d Na 


Hotels Show Gain 


Though average occupa. 
cy is at 1929 level, many mana. 
gers now live in dread of wha 
curbing of travel may do to them, 


Somewhat to their surprise 


tional Hotel Week on the c 
best over-all business they ha 
since the Twenties. ‘Total 
(rooms, food, and beverages 
7% for the first four month 
year over the same period in 
year since 1929. 

Moreover, in recent mont! 
occupancy for hotels as a whol 
to a steady 70%. This was th 
1929 occupancy percentage, an 
hotel manager it indicates 
doing considerably better than 
even. The comparison doesn't 
however, that profits are as fat 
were 13 years ago. Despite 1 
creases, room rates are 16% loy 
they were then. 

e A Case of Jitters—With the cy 

of innkeepers in war-boom localit 
hotel men are all jittery over th 
diate future. Lightless windows in 1 
side hostelries wholly dependent on g 
and rubber cause the trade to shudd 
the possible effect of rationed rai 
travel. 

The figures on hotel sales and occe 
pancy come from Horwath & Horwat 
hotel and restaurant accountants. 1 ah 
from a sample of 350 hotels across | 
country, they represent about 23 
the business done by houses wit 
rooms and over, and are the only a 
ble index of how the industry as a 
is doing. Because the figures arc 
light on purely resort hotels, they p 
ably do not reflect the full impact 
rationing. 
® Where Business Is Good—As mighit 
expected, the hotels which ar 
best are those in war towns like \W 
mgton, D.C., Philadelphia, Clev« 
and Detroit. Both New York and ( 
cago are doing better than all nght 
‘Texas is enjoying a first-class | 
boom. Pacific Coast business slun 
badly immediately after Pearl Ha 
as winter tourist travel fell off, but at 
the present time the patronage of te 
Army, the Navy, and defense worket 
has pushed hotel sales there above las 
vear’s levels. 

Fearing that people may not evel 
travel as much as they are able to, th 
hotel association is now plugging hard 
at the “Vacations for Victory” theme 
suggesting that families select one g 
resort hotel and settle down for t 
holiday. One hope is that the tires 
pinch will bring a revival to the 
fashioned family resort hotel where 
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whole family was once accustomed to 
sit the vacation out on broad verandas. 
e Labor Problem—A big worry for all 
hotels, whether they expect business to 
get better or worse, is labor. ‘The aver- 
age bellhop, waiter, or elevator operator 
is right in the line of the draft—to say 
nothing of dishwashers, busboys, and 
maintenance men. Since the quality of 
a hotel's service is almost invariably its 
foremost selling point, substitution of 
inferior help can have serious conse- 
ucnces. 

Most hotels are now handing out 

little notices asking their guests to be 
patient if the service they receive isn’t 
what it used to be, and the association 
is preparing a general mailing piece on 
the subject. 
e Freezing Comes July 1—In view of the 
myriad problems involved, particularly 
those of hotels with seasonal rates, the 
Office of Price Administration has de- 
ferred freezing of hotel rates until July 1. 
Despite reports of exorbitant charges in 
war towns, rates as a whole showed only 
a +% increase in 1941 over 1940, an- 
other 4% in the first four months of 
this year. Not all of this increase repre- 
sents a higher tariff. As a hotel’s occu- 
pancy goes up, it finds itself able to 
unload the bridal suite and other white 
clephants, and thus the average room 
rental is higher. 

Largely as a result of Horwath & 
Horwath’s urging, hotels are working 
around to the idea that room rates 
needn’t be jumped a flat 50¢ each time, 
but can be increased on a percentage 
basis. Accordingly, $3.00 rooms are 
now going to $3.30, $4 rooms to $4.40, 
and so on. 
¢ Tourist Courts—However hard they 
may be hit before the summer’s end, 
hotels have one consolation. Their arch 
competitors, the tourist courts, most of 
which depend almost exclusively on the 
automobile traveler, are going to suffer a 
lot worse (BW —Apr.25'42,p28). As a 
matter of fact, a good many hotels which 
were formerly by-passed by the motorist 
in search of an auto court or tourist 
“home” are now enjoying his trade 
again, brought to their front doors by 
rail, 


SALVAGE CONFERENCE 


Wednesday, June 17, is the date set 
by American Management Association 
for a one-day conference and discussion 
of all phases of industrial salvage at 
Hotel Astor, New York. Called at the 
request of the War Production Board, 
the meeting (which is open to members 
and nonmembers alike) will include a 
question-and-answer session at which 
staff experts of WPB’s Industrial Sal- 
vage Branch will answer manufacturers’ 
questions relating to the salvage of fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, rubber, plas- 
tics, solvents, and other critical mate- 


rials required for the war effort. 
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THE WAR ano susiness asroan 


Which Front? 


All eyes turn to Pacific as 
fleet thumps Japs, but Europe 
still is more vital—and outcome 


hinges, really, on home front. 


The war is rapidly swinging into the 
critical phase which has been anticipated 
by strategists since early this year. 

l'o American business, Europe is still 
the most important front because it is 
plain that Washington has decided to 
concentrate first on defeating the Ger- 
man end of the Axis. ‘his accounts for 
the facts that two-thirds of our lend- 
lease deliveries (by value) during the last 
few months have gone to Russia, and 
that such important sections of our fleet 
are concentrating on the North Atlantic 
convoy job. 


Nipponese Strategy 


But to all Americans, the most strik- 
ing news this week came from the Pa- 
cific. Japan is still a bold and formid- 
able enemy with an avowed war aim of 
capturing Hawaii, knocking out the 
Panama Canal, and grabbing our bases 
in Alaska. ‘Tokyo knows that unless it 
can accomplish this task, all its con- 
quests in Asia will ultimately be lost. 
Japan knows also that unless it can do 


the job this year the chances of success 
are very small. 

This week’s thrust at Alaska was 
nothing more than a feint aimed at draw 
ing American air and naval forces from 
Hawaii. But it failed, and the attempted 
surprise attack on Midway backfire: 
perhaps seriously enough so that 
thrust at the Panama Canal will have to 
be postponed. But critical observer 
the week’s developments are in agi 
ment that, while the Japanese ha 
been sharply repulsed, they have 
fered no real disaster. It may take a 
little time to reform their forces for 
another attack but there is no question 
but more attacks will be made. 


Air and Naval Balance 


Because the United States is forced 
to fight on the seven seas with what is 
still no more than a one-ocean navy, 
‘Tokyo still holds the advantage in the 
Pacific. It will be the end of the yea 
before many important new units will b 
added to the Pacific fleet of the United 
States. 

Japan’s advantage in the air, however 
is already being pared down rapid) 
Even now it may amount to little more 
than the advantage of controlling a blan 
ket of island airfields across the western 
and southern Pacific from which to sup 
port its attacks on United States bases 
or cover a temporary retreat like the 
one which became necessary this week. 


MATILDAS FOR U.S.S.R. 


A trainload of British tanks called Ma- 
tildas en route from factory to a port 
of embarkation lends pictorial evi- 
dence to the, report that both British 
and American war equipment has 


been pouring into Russia since the be- 
ginning of this year. Practically all de- 
liveries are being made through Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. Last week 
Moscow announced that two brigades 
of American-made tanks had been 
baptized by fire on the Russian front. 


The War—and Business Abroad * 3! 


All of the Japanese moves in the next 
few months are bound to center around 
four objectives: 

(1) ‘Vo cut off Australia from contact 
with its allies in Britain and the United 
States (this week’s submarine attacks on 
the important harbor at Sydney were 
made to feel out the defenses). 

‘lo complete the conquest of 
China and secure an overland communi- 
cations route to the India front (the 
bitter battle at Chuhsicn—southwest of 
Shanghai—indicates how far the Japa- 
nese have to go before they throttle 
Chungking and how fiercely the Chinese 
are still able to fight despite shortages 
ot planes, guns, and munitions). 

(3) ‘To close the back door—Alaska 
and Hawaii—through which the United 
States is likely to attack when it is fully 
armed. 

(4) To strike at Russian Siberia just 
when Moscow is hardest pressed by the 
new Nazi onslaught which is confidently 
expected before the end of June. 


Dividing the Tasks 


In all these plans, Japan has set up 
a neat balance between demands on its 
army and navy. Isolating Australia from 
her allies is a project for the navy and 
air forces. ‘The China task is allotted to 
the army, backed by Japanese air superi- 
ority which is probably more complete 
now than at any time in the long China 
war. ‘The Alaska-Hawaii-Panama Canal 
is a major task for the navy, and has 
become—since Japan’s complete victory 
at Singapore and in Burma—the key to 
the entire Japanese strategy for the re- 
mainder of 1942. 

But at the first sign of success in the 
Pacific or whenever Russia appears to 
be weakening seriously behind the new 
Nazi onslaught in the West, ‘Tokyo will 
shift its major army offensive to Siberia. 
The Japanese know that if Asiatic Rus- 
sia can be knocked out, Chinese re- 
sistance must inevitably collapse for 
Chungking cannot fight without aid 
from Russia and America. 


A Year behind Schedule 


June 22 will be the anniversary of 
the German attack on the Soviet Union 
and strategists now believe that Hitler 
may launch a new blitz around that date 
this year, aimed to finish the job of 
driving the Russians beyond the Urals 
in the three months he allotted to that 
task in 1941. 

Meanwhile Berlin is maneuvering into 
position on all fronts for blitz attacks 
which are to be keyed to the major 
drive. 

Air and submarine attacks on the 
supply line maintained to Murmansk 
and Archangel by the Allies have been 
stepped up. 

inland is under terrific pressure to 
give Germany full cooperation in new 
drives soon to be launched along the 
northern Russian front. 


32 * The War—and Business Abroad 


Italy is being tempted to make fresh 
sacrifices on renewed promises of tempt- 
ing slices of France and the French 
Empire. 

France is being systematically reduced 
to the vassal state that “Mein Kampf” 
planned it to be. French labor is being 
drafted to work in Germany and only 
small French industries will continue to 
operate. France is to become domi- 
nantly agricultural, and Berlin is already 
converting its economy to fit this new 
pattern. 

And in Libya, General Rommel is 
maneuvering into position from which 
he proposes to strike at Egypt , when 
the United Nations are expected to be 
least able to divert enough materials to 
stem any breach he may make in the 
British defense lines. 


Just Hold—For Now 


The United Nations are making bold 
plans to block these blows, but it is 
probably a mistake to look for a major 
offensive this year. The strategy on 
which Washington, London, Moscow, 
and Chungking have apparently agreed 


is to pour everything into the dcicng 
lines. If they hold for the next four to 
six months—with no further major | sce; 
by the United Nations in southern ys. 
sia, in Egypt, and in the Pacific—th tide 
will be turned. 

United Nations leaders believe they 
can hold what they still have. ‘} hat’; 
why Oliver Lyttleton and Donald \¢l. 
son are laying plans for the full intcg 
tion of British-Canadian-United 
production (page 15). It won't be ful] 
effective until fall but it sets the 
for the massive output necessa: 
launch the big offensive in 1943. And it 
explains the new drive to boost the out. 
put of concentrated foods (page 35), the 
nationalization of Britain’s lagging coal 
industry (page 42), the tightening of 
Canadian-U.S. production controls 
(page 42), and the appearance of fresh 
reports from Washington that the 
United States is going to assume far 
more drastic control over shipping be. 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

The great showdown of 1942 (B\W- 
Mar.14'42,p34) is getting under way. 
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VISUALFACTS map for BUSINESS WEEK 


Scale of miles 


Concentrated in the narrow valleys of 
the Ruhr and Rhine Rivers—less than 
300 miles from big air bases in south- 
ern England—are Germany’s great 
steel mills (like Krupp’s), huge coking 


plants, a mass of small munitions fac- 
tories, and congested railroad junc- 
tions (like Cologne) which have be- 
come targets for the United Nations’ 
1942 bomber offensive against Hitler. 
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John Bull Eats American 


Lend-lease food shipments cause major changes in British 
diet habits. Dehydrated eggs, milk, vegetables, and even meats 
open vistas of new postwar markets—at home and abroad. 


[t's no secret that Britain’s cating 

habits have been subjected to revolu- 
tionary changes due to the war. Yet few 
people realize what a variety of impor- 
tant repercussions have been caused by 
this country’s agreement, under the lend- 
lease pact, to help feed the United 
Nations. 
e Where It Shows Up—Ihe number of 
well-known American brands of canned 
goods that now appear on the shelves 
of any well-stocked grocery store in Lon- 
don indicate how successfully this pro 
grain is already working. But visit the 
docks in any of a half-dozen American 
ports, confer for a day in Agricultural 
Marketing Administration offices in 
Washington with the men who are do- 
ing the buying, solving the shipping 
problems, and trying to satisfy the spe- 
cial tastes of the British (as well as the 
Russians) and you'll get a far more dra 
matic picture of the task that confronts 
America’s farmers, food processors, and 
packers. 

Every state is participating in the un- 
dertaking. Deliveries in the 16 months 
since Washington first agreed to include 
food in lend-lease have soared to more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

e Some Surprises—But, contrary to our 
experience in the last war and to popu- 
lar expectations when the vast deal was 
first announced, wheat and canned vege- 
tables and fruit have not made up the 
bulk of this business. Biggest deliveries 
so far have been pork products. ‘hese 
range from lard and bacon to canned 
pork sausage (an unknown product to 


English housewife until a 
few months ago), dried eggs, evaporated 
milk, and cheese. 

food purchases by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, which super- 
vises all lend- lease food buying, ran up 
a record of $193,000,000 in April, the 
last month for which detailed figures 
have been released. Of this total, dried 
eggs accounted for $58,000,000, and 
evaporated milk for another $15,000, 
OOO 
e Pork’s Big Part—Canned pork prod 
ucts (including such trade-marked spe- 
cialtics as Spam and Treet) topped 
$42,000,000 in April, have amounted to 
$152,000,000 during the 16 months 
food has been shipped abroad under the 
lend-lease program. During the next 
four or five months the AMA is ex- 
pected to buy 40% of all pork produced 
in this country. Lard destined for the 
United Nations ran to 53,000 tons in 
April, and 290,000 tons for the period 
since the plan came into operation. 

But there are some things beyond the 
volume of purchases now being made 
each month by the AMA that have the 
food industry agog. ‘hese include the 
revolutionary changes that are taking 
place in the form in which the foods 
are wanted, and the packaging de- 
manded to meet special shipping re- 
quirements. 
e Use of Concentrates—Orange juice, 
for example, is shipped only after it has 
been concentrated. Some orange con- 
centrate is still packed in an average size 
can for home consumption, but the tin 


the average 


Mix one portion of egg powder to two of water, stir until 
the powder has absorbed the water and formed a batter 
(left), and “scramble” in the ordinary 
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Squeeze the juice out of 25 cas« 
oranges and then concentrate 

you will get one small case of ora 
concentrate. Because of the short 

of shipping space, that’s the way 
are shipping Vitamin C to Britain 
these days. The 380,000 gals. of 
centrate (to be diluted with wat 
before being used) that have alr 


been shipped amounted to 3,000,000 


gals. of fresh orange juice. 


shortage is forcing packers to standard 


ize on a large can which British ofh 

later repack in six-ounce bottles. 
When used, the concentrate is di 

luted with water, cight parts of water 


to one of concentrate if concentrate is 
made from California oranges, and ten 
if made from Florida fruit. As long as 
fresh fruit is available, concentrated 


orange juice is not likely to becom 
popular item on the American ret: 
market, but more than 1,000,000 


way. Scrambled 


cggs made from dried whole eggs look just like the same 
dish made from freshly-broken eggs (right) but the differ 
ence in taste is a moot point. 
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ARC WELDING 


MAKE IT A REGULAR PART OF 
YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM 


This new General Electric training 

film, in full color and sound, covers 

all the basic principles of correct arc- 

welding technique. With it, welding 

instructors can train more operators 

faster and provide these important 

advantages 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

for large and small classes alike 

SAVING IN TIME 

based on unbiased, authoritative 

estimates 

MORE EFFICIENT TRAINING 
technically correct in every de- 
tail 


20°, 


TEEEEEERERULIS Le 
o’* IN S PARTS 
each part 10 minutes and : 
compuess iy teats 1 Te oe 


Fundamentals 


Flat 


Position 


Alternating Current — 
flat and horizontal 


1. 
2. 
3. Horizontal Position 
4. 
5. 


Vertical Position 
6. Overhead Position 


YOU CAN BUY these films at print cost 
for only $52 per film; $312 for the 
set of six (prepaid express). YOU CAN 
BORROW prints for a single showing. 
Just contact your G-E arc-welding 
distributor or nearest G-E office, or 
mail coupon below: 


Ze 


i r 
[ }Enclosed is our © 
ing films: No. 
(We understanc 
ied we 
ly satishec 
; y {i ou 
five days anc ; 
(J Please reserve hae r 
ir use on date indicate 
pe and choice 


ion 673-39 

e MaGee, Section 
Perk Electric, Schenectady, 6. 
der for the follow 


t complete- 
Alms within 


ist choice Sansa) (date) 


(your name) 
(street address) 


(state) 673-39-8740 


(city) 


GENERAL ‘+; ELECTRIC 


Copyright, 1942, Genera! Electric Company 
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have already been shipped abroad. Small 
quantities of concentrated lemon juice 
have also been shipped to Britain, but 
all grapefruit juice goes straight. 
|@ Marmalade a Problem—The novelty 
‘form in which grapefruit leaves this 
country is one especially developed to 
meet the British taste for “bitter” mar- 
|malade. Ordinarily, British processors 
made their marmalade from the bitter 
oranges grown, for the most part, in 
Spain. 

When this supply was reduced to a 


| trickle, the British just about decided 
| to give up marmalade rather than make 


it from American sweet oranges. But 
authorities soon decided it was cheaper 


| to find a substitute for Spanish oranges 
| than to provide the larger supplies of 


butter which would be required as a 
spread if there was no marmalade. 

e Grapefruit in Disguise—Out of this 
necessity was born a new product—a 
marmalade made of American sweet 
oranges skilfully mixed with the bitter 
peel of grapefruit. ‘The oranges and 
grapefruit peel are prepared in the form 
of a pulp and then shipped in 500-lb. 
barrels. 

Uhough the process was invented only 
last November, and the last special ma- 
chinery for slicing the grapefruit skins 
was installed as recently as March, proc- 
essors are now turning out 5,000,000 Ib. 
of pulp a week, and 130,000 barrels will 
be shipped to Britain by the end of 


‘June. In recent weeks, three solid train- 
loads of pulp have been moved to ports 


A new brand name—wU. S. A. Product 


| —now appears on the shelves of gro- 
|cery stores all over Britain. The first 


product sold exclusively under the 


to await shipment in Atlantic 

@ Further Ingenuity—As far as 
the United States is helping t 
tain some variety in the marma 
jam lines carried in British shi 
has shown considerable ingen 
providing another staple—strawb 

When it was discovered th 
strawberries packed by a sulphi 
ide process arrived in Britain in ¢ 
condition, the AMA set out t 
deliveries during the spring st 
season in the United States. D 
on the ‘Tennessee Valley Aut! 
knowledge of small plant possi 
AMA backed the establishment of 
packing units in the Valley this 
and market specialists and count) 
from the University of ‘Tenness: 
bama Polytechnic Institute, an 
University of Kentucky helped f 
meet the requirements of th 
process. 

e Strawberries and Scotch—Sulp! 

oxide is little used in this count 

preserving food. But there is a 

economy in the way it is used in 
case. ‘The berries are packed in 
cially strong white oak barrels whi 
used again by the British to «& 
Scotch whiskev to the United Stat 
return convoys. 

One of the most spectacular de\ 
ments in the lend-lease food progran 
the expanded output of all kinds of dc 
hydrated products in order to consery 
shipping space. A year ago, when Brit 
ish experts first arrived in the Unite 


new label for delivery to England 1s 
egg powder. A 5-0z. package—the 
equivalent of one dozen shell eggs 
sells for about 34¢. 
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| LOCK hebps... 


but you can’t run a business on it 


The man who always “gets the breaks” isn’t lucky; 
he’s progressive. He makes his own luck because he 
has the initiative to try new ideas, new methods. He 
realizes today’s production winner can be an also- 
ran tomorrow. The Shell man talks his language. 


That’s why purchasing and production executives 
go out of their way to pump our men for new ideas. 
They have found Shell men to be more than mere 
sellers of oils and greases. 


Have you talked to a Shell man lately about balanced 
lubrication? He may be able to help you, as he has 
others, to increased production, longer machine and 


tool life, improved finish. 
(WwoUsTRiAl LUBRICANTS 


‘ SHEL *¥ ¥ ¥ & 
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ASPHALT 
SPECIALTIES 
IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 


ey 


Asphait specialties, compounded to 
meet your requirements, can be 
delivered promptly from Wishnick- 
Tumpeer’s two conveniently located 
plants! 

Pioneer Asphalt Compounds are 
produced from carefully chosen raw 
materials... selectively blended and 
processed to exact specification .. 
subjected to rigid laboratory inspec- 
tion. These asphalts have been serv- 
ing the nation’s industries for 42 
years, in the manufacture of such 
diversified products as rubber, paint, 
paper, insulating and waterproofing 
compounds. Today they are playing 
an even more vital role in the manu- 
facture of submarine batteries. . . in 
the construction of underground 
hangars... in paving for airport run- 
ways, roads and streets...in pro- 
tective coatings for shipping airplane 
parts ...in electrical equipment and 
rubber products essential to victory. 
And skilled research technologists in 
Wishnick-Tumpeer’s research labora- 
tories are constantly at work devel- 
oping new compounds for many other 
purposes, 

If you need asphalt specialties— 
and need them in a hurry—bring 
your problem to us. We are ready to 
assist you in selecting or creating 
specifications for an asphalt that ex- 
actly meets your requirements—that 
can be delivered to you without delay 
—that will assure uninterrupted pro- 
duction in your plant. 

A complete line of asphalt paints is 
also available. Write for information. 


WISHNICK - TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


y) 


New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston, 
141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 
Witco Affiliates: Witco Oil & Gas 
Compony * The Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandie 
Corbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England. 
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| lb. of dry skim milk, 
| had been developed for the bakery and 


| by operating up to 22 hours a day. 


oo 
eggs 


The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, was 
one of the first firms to get a contract 
when the United States, because of 


the paper shortage abroad, agreed to 


ship all future deliveries of dk lease 


dried eggs to Britain in retail-size pack 
ages (above) rather than in barrels for 
repackaging in England (cover). \ ine 
other packaging companies will share 
the rapidly “expanding “hoa 


States to contract for wartime food sup- 
plies under lend-lease, they asked partic- 


| ularly for dried milk and dried eggs. 


. Big Gain for Dried Milk—At that time 
there were in the United States 275 
plants turning out about 350,000,000 
much of which 


export trades. 

In the intervening year, only seven 
new milk- drying establishments have 
been set up in this country, but produc- 
tion has been boosted to 500,000,000 Ib. 
This 
total is not likely to be greatly increased 
in the next few months but much of the 
capacity is being shifted to the produc- 
tion of dried whole milk because new 
methods have made it possible to handle 
the cream in whole milk without serious 
risk of its becoming rancid. 


_ @ Many New Plants Handle Eggs—Dried 


were even less familiar on the 
American market than milk powder. 
‘Those that were used for cooking came 
mainly from China. But in the last 
vear, and especially during the first four 
months of 1942, 65 new plants have 
been built to dry eggs, and the annual 
rate of output has jumped from 10,- 
000,000 to 285,000,000 Ib. 

Until about a month ago, egg powder 


| was packed in barrels for delivery to 


Britain, but the last few weeks the first 


| two of ten packaging plants have come 


into operation and, beginning this 
month, most of the egg powder shipped 
abroad will go in individual paper boxes 
containing 5 oz. (a dozen eggs) and 


| priced to sell at about 34¢ in England. 


e The Packagers—The first two plants 
that are packaging dried whole eggs in 


consumer size packages are the Cracker 
Jack Co. of Chicago, and the Shellmar 
Paper Products Co. of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. By the end of June, when the 
other companies which have contracted 
with AMA to pack egg powder get in 
operation, weekly deliveries will mount 
to 17,000,000 5-oz. packages a month. 
Since May 16, 1941, when the first 
lend-lease purchases of dried whole egg 
were made, AMA has bought or con- 
tracted to buy more than 180,000,000 
lb. 

While dried eggs can be used for 

cooking or scrambling, and despite the 
fact that one packer is preparing to ofter 
them in a consumer-size package for the 
home market, they are dried mainly to 
conserve shipping weight and space. A 
case of 30 doz. eggs in the shell weighs 
58 lb. and takes up more than two 
cubic feet; dried they weigh only 11 |b. 
and eccupy less than half a cubic foot 
of shipping space. 
e Vegetables to Come Next—Though 
barely 1,500,000 Ib. of dehydrated vege- 
tables had been shipped under lend- 
lease up to the end of April, the busi- 
ness will expand spectacularly during 
the next few months. Only two weeks 
ago the Department of Agriculture 
asked established producers to expand 
their facilities in order to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of lend-lease, the Army 
and Navy, and even civilian consump- 
tion. The AMA will contract with proc- 
essors meeting the agency requirements 
to purchase so much of their produc- 
tion—both on a current and future deliv- 
ery basis—as will be needed to fill do- 
mestic and foreign requirements. 

Though the Army and Navy have set 
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I is night at a hidden airfield. 


A huge bomber rolls forth and roars 
down the dark runway. Hours later it 
returns and circles above the field. Not a 
light shows—yet its wheels unerringly 
find the runway its pilot never sees. 

How can men fly like this? How can 
they take off in darkness, accurately bomb 
their objectives, return to an unmarled 
field, land safely without lights ? 


The answer, of course, is instruments 
precise, delicate dials and indicators that 
are the eyes and ears of our fighting forces. 

In the cockpit of every American 
bomber are more than 200 of these in- 
struments. In ships, submarines, tanks, 
in every type of artillery, instruments 
perform a thousand essential tasks. This, 
truly, is a war of instruments. 


If we are to have planes and tanks and 
fighting machines by the thousands, we 
must have instruments by the millions. 
Before the war, America had no facilities 
for making electrical instruments on such 


a tremendous scale—yet today, America 
is getting the instruments it needs. And, 
Westinghouse is proud to be contribut- 


ing to this vital war effort. 
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Miracle in the night 


In Westinghouse plants long devoted 
to instrument manufacture, and in others 
now converted to that task, delicate, 
precise hand workmanship has been put 
on a mass-production basis—the job 
men used to say could never be done. 

Westinghouse is doing this job 24 
hours every day. 

Again it’s Westinghouse 
“know how” 


On sea and land and in the air, wher- 
ever American troops go into action, 


The information in this advertisement has been reviewed for publication by Government authorities 


Westinghouse “‘know how” is on the 


What is this “know how’’? It 
ability to get things done in the b 
possible way. It is a combination 
pride of craftsmanship, untiring reseat 
industrial ingenuity, and a world 


experience. 


Today, Westinghouse “know h« 
has a single task and a single aim 
provide the weapons and tools that 
keep freedom alive in America 
throughout the world. 


Westinghouse © 


Every Westinghouse plant is producing equip-nent for the 
Army, Navy, or Merchant Marine. Here are some examples : 


Blackout Plant Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 

Naval Ordnance 

Field Hospital X-Ray Equipment 

Army Camp Refrigerators 

Instruments for Battleships 

Aircraft Instruments 


Binoculars 
Mercury Vapor Lamps 
Military Radio 


Marine Turbines and 


Ship Searchlights 
Water Coolers 
Ignitron Rectifiers 
Motors and Controls 


Gears Armor-Piercing Shot 
Fluorescent Lighting 
Tank Equipment 


Electronic Tubes 


Steam Condensers 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Plants in 25 cities — offices everywhere 
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their 1942 requirements for dehydrated 
vegetables at a little less than 22,000,000 
Ib., and lend-lease needs will reach an- 
other 2,500,000 Ib., the country’s pro- 
duction for this year is expected to 
mount to 30,000,000 Ib., compared with 
15,000,000 in 1941, and 6,000,000 in 
1940. By 1943, dehydrated vegetable 
output will easily exceed 100,000,000 Ib. 
THAT CINCINNATI if present expansion plans are carried 
Tl through. 
wana yoo - e Vegetable Plans Broaden—Potatocs 
and onions account for the largest deliv- 


3 MIL ES eries, so far, under lend-lease, but fair 


quantities of dehydrated carrots, beets, 
OF Macd i TH UR PILES sweet potatoes, cabbage, and _ turnips 
Bock in 1931, MacArthur drove 6,595 piles, | Have already been produced. Plans are 
(our 16th contract from the Union Terminal now completed for large-scale dehydra- 
Development! to support the important Union tion of tomatoes, green peas, squash, 
Station. loid end to end the piles in this snap beans, corn, celery, spinach, endive, 
one centred? would conch more Han 7S = | lettuce peppers, and cranberries. 
miles .. . from Cincinnati through Dayton to } “wale : - ‘ 
Springfield, Ohio. For 32 years we've been Fruit will continue to be dried ac- 
installing compressed concrete piles with- cording to the familiar processes which 
out steel casings We drive every type but the trade distinguishes from “dehydra- 
only rarely are we dependent on steel. tion.”” And experiments have now been 
There are no priorities on concrete. completed for dehydrating beef, which 
- will be packed in the form of a powder. 
iY] ad ARYH UR The process was developed only after all 
of the fat was removed, and it has not 
CONCRETE PILE yet been successfully applied to pork. 
CORPORATION e@ Vegetable Packers—More than 20 
TASHA CORLL aSiaee | companies are now listed by Washing- 
ESTABLISHED 191 ton officials as primary vegetable de- 
6 eonen 5s. (00d MEI ave. 02 etas oe hydrators, and another 37 as secondary 
dehydrators. ‘Those which have so far 
received the largest Army and lend-lease 


Values 


dispersed in gas 
CAN BE 
COLLECTED 
for increased 
production 


_ a bat oi a —— 
Millions of dollars worth of valuable .  SNGREDIEN - | 


materials are being blown into the air ” 2 

by American industries every year. PES : f<) 

These values, now being wasted, can T ~ WHOL 

be collected to step up production. oe 
Values can be recovered in your 

plant to effect on-the-spot savings and 

increase operating efficiency. Our en- 

gineers are at your service to advise and 

counsel the best methods for the elimi- 

nation of waste and recovery of stra- 

tegic material values. 
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Powdered milk is a familiar product 
| on the American market but the 
WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION | shortage of shipping space across the 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 


Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids | North Atlantic to lend-lease outlets 


1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles has created a big new demand for it, 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA as well as for canned cheese, dehy- 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal | drated mashed potatoes, and canned 
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contracts are Basic Vegetable Prod 
Co., Sokol & Co., Dry Pack C 
Sardik Food Products Corp., Califo 
Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., Cal-\ 
Corp., C. B. Gentry Co., and Ro; 
Bros. Seed Co., Inc. 

These are the wartime specialties t 
have been developed to meet the 
cial requirements of Army and N 
forces in active combat and to req 
a minimum of shipping space on | 
submarine-infested sealanes to t 
United Nations. Actually, they are o 
a modest portion of total lend-k 
deliveries. 

e The Food Breakdown—Of the bill: 
dollars’ worth of foods already shipp 
abroad (out of total lend-lease sh 
ments of $4,000,000,000) barely $17 
000,000 were dehydrated dairy and po 
try products, $4,300,000 were standar 
vitamin tablets or concentrates, and 
barely $700,000 were dehydrated veg 
table products. The balance consist: 
of frozen, canned, and cured meat 
canned vegetables; canned and dricd 
fruits; and flour and cereal lines—all of 
them drawn from the regular stocks of 
companies, and all of them stamped 
with the regular brand names. 

This question of American brand 
names is worrying many British food 
processors. ‘They see the American 
products becoming firmly established in 
the British market at a time when the, 
are in no position to compete. This 


AMAL THRUL DAIRY PRODUCT 
ei, as RET 


ORD CHEESt 


a wh be 


Hy 


~ 
| 


meat. Feature of powdered-milk busi- 
ness is the premium paid by lend-lease 
officials for “whole” milk (including 
cream). It’s only recently that proces- 
sors have found a way of drying and 
packing the fat content so that it does 
not turn rancid before being used. 
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Powerful switching locomotives—unsung soldiers on the 
transportation front—are busy, day and night, classifying 
cars and making up the long trains demanded by today’s 
rail traffic. Finished implements of war and the raw mate- 
rials for planes, ships, tanks and a thousand other 
things, must not be delayed in freight yards and terminals. 
In this, as in the more spectacular job of rushing great 
tonnage trains over the main line, the American railroads 
are breaking all records. 

In yards and terminals, from coast to coast, Baldwin 
diesel-electric switching locomotives are playing an impor- 
tant part in this program which calls for maximum speed 
and efficiency. Rapid acceleration and the ability to stay on 
the job are characteristics which make these rugged loco- 
motives so valuable when facilities are taxed to the limit. 

Baldwin has been working with the railroads, meeting 
their ever changing requirements, for more than a century. 
Since 1831, when Matthias W. Baldwin built his first loco- 
motive, the name Baldwin has been associated with the 
finest in railroad motive power. 


More than a builder of locomotives, Baldwin serves 
many industries in addition to the railroads. Giant presses 
for forming airplane parts, machines and instruments for 
testing materials of all kinds, hydraulic turbines for power 
dams, propellers for merchant marine and naval vessels, 
machinery for shipyards—all are products of Baldwin. 

These things and many more which are vitally importante 
to industry, together with the tanks, guns and other imple 
ments of war for our Army and Navy, combine to mak: 
Baldwin one of America’s great arsenals. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division: 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale C 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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is particularly galling because the Min- 
istry of Food is issuing to the public 
special books telling how to prepare 
American bacon (which is much fatter 
than the Danish variety to which they 
are accustomed), or how to dress up 
such novelties as canned pork sausage 
and Spam, or how to use soybean flour 
in baking. 

e Two Neutral Labels—Almost the only 
items which have been introduced so 
far under a neutral brand are powdered 
egg and some Canadian and United 
States canned salmon. Eggs carry the 
famous Walt Disney lend-lease label on 
the package—“U.S.A. Product.” ‘The 
salmon is sold under a British Ministry 
of Food label. 

e@ Help for Russia—During the last few 
months, limited quantities of dried eggs, 
meat, and lard have been included in 
the lend-lease shipments to Russia, A 
Soviet request for 900,000 tons of Cu- 
ban sugar was canceled when war in 
the Pacific cut off normal American 
shipments from the Philippines. 

How far food tastes will be perma- 
nently altered as a result of the changes 
caused by the war probably depends on 
how long the war lasts, what improve- 
ments are made in some of the prod- 
ucts now being introduced, and what 
further innovations may be found. 
Meanwhile, Washington is laying plans 
for far vaster lend-lease food deliveries 
than any undertaken up to now, and 
processors are keeping an eye on post- 
war markets, both domestic and export. 


British Coal Row 


Shortage, resulting from 
failure to intensify production 
and ration supplies, is blamed 
on protecting “special interests.” 


Faced with a number of small but 
threatening strikes and the growing cer- 
tainty that there will be an alarming 
coal shortage next winter, the British 
government. has grabbed control of the 
coal industry but has made so many 
compromises to both labor and manage- 
ment that the crisis has only been allevi- 
ated, not averted. 

For several months British coal pro- 
duction has been running far behind 
soaring wartime demand. A few weeks 
ago a special committee, reporting to 
Parliament, estimated that at the pres- 
ent rate of production the shortage 
would amount to nearly 16,000,000 tons 
this year. 

e Accounting for the Shortage—Critics 
of the government say there are three 
main reasons for the failure to cover 
demands: (1) Greatly increased con- 
sumption both in the war industries 
and among civilians whose high wartime 
incomes make them bigger consumers 
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than usual; (2) the loss of many miners 
to the armed forces; and (3) the refusal 
of mine owners to rationalize produc- 
tion by concentrating their output in 
only the most efficient mines. 

Trouble began to brew several months 

ago. ‘The Labor Party demanded that 
the government requisition the mines 
and operate them under a board repre- 
senting the government, the owners and 
the miners. It also demanded that a 
system of national fuel rationing which 
would include all kinds of fuel be estab- 
lished. 
@ Special Interests Hit—A special survey, 
made for the government by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, repeated these recom- 
mendations and outlined the frame- 
work for a vast control organization. 
But, as The (London) Economist re- 
marked with vehemence, the govern- 
ment has put only a part of the plan 
into effect because of the pressure from 
“a phalanx of Conservative back-bench- 
crs [which represents] some of the most 
unprincipled, most unintelligent, and 
most arrogantly opinionated opposition 
that even this House of Commons has 
ever witnessed.” 

As a result, the government’s com- 

promise plan declares that the industry 
is subject to national regulation by a 
National Coal Board on which the gov- 
crnment, owners, miners, and consum- 
ers are represented. But they have no 
power to enforce their recommenda- 
tions. And all rationing schemes that 
have so far been proposed have been 
thrown out. Furthermore, no impor- 
tant stocks of coal for winter needs can 
be accumulated under any intensified 
production plan because only four 
months remain before winter. 
e Fight Not Ended—Perhaps the most 
encouraging feature of the program just 
announced is the establishment of a 
new wartime division of government to 
be known as the Ministry of Fuel, 
Light, and Power, headed by Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George. Because of the 
mounting opposition to what a sizable 
group of the public claims is nothing 
less than the protection of “special 
interests” by the Churchill government, 
there is a widespread belief that the 
battle has just commenced. 


More War Plants 


Canada moves to convert 
small shops shut off from raw 
materials. Tighter rationing is 
proposed for gasoline. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s war production 
administration created a new division 
last week to tackle the problem of find- 
ing jobs for hundreds of small manufac- 
turers whe may soon be thrown out of 
business by the tightening of the con- 
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“ 
GuNs, MORE GUNS,” is the cry of the hour 
- rifles, field guns, siege guns, howitzers, guns 
for battleships, and guns for submarines, guns 
for tanks and guns for bombers. Many of the 
mighty plants that produce these weapons 
the veritable Crucible of Freedom — depend for 
efficient processing on the fact-finding, reporting 
fingers of Instruments by Brown — Pyrometers, 
Recording Thermometers, Potentiometers, Flow- 
meters — to name but a few. At the same time, 
Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell, maintain eftec- 
tive plant temperatures, contribute to employee 
efficiency. This Combined Control Service is designed 
for all manufacturers, regardless of the nature of 


their product or the size of their operation. 


Those engaged in war production, or planning 
for it, will find the combined experience of 
Brown and M-H engineers a valuable aid in 
preparing for efficient, all-out production . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis . . . with branches in 49 cities. 
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trols over raw matcrials to all but 
industries. At the same time, the 
ernment is trying to find new fact 
that are capable of handling sul 
tracts on war orders now in the h 
of the big manufacturers. 
@ Close Liaison—The new agency 
be a division of the Industries and ‘ 
contracting Branch of the Munit 
and Supply Department. By worki: 
close conjunction with the Simp] 
Practices Division of the Price Co; 
Putting WINGS on + Plastics! Administration and the new Nati 
Selective Manpower Service it will } 
in advance what plants are soon t 
put out of civilian production thr 


The jobs handled by this Birdsboro Hydrau- doubling-up or transfer of workers 


lic Plastics Press must be done fast and Cooperation with the War Indus 
Control Board will bring a further 


accurately aaa keep aircraft manufacturers ing of impending cuts in the supp! 


° ° e — raw materials to consumcer-goods 
well supplied with vital parts for America’s tories. It will look around in advya 


fighting planes. for subcontracting jobs for the pl 
§ & P about to be displaced. 


Consult Birdsboro on your press problems e@ Sample Room Service—An innovat 
‘ is going to be tried in connection wit 
the aid to displaced plants. An exh 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY tion of units and parts of units of 


Piunte at Medbhore end Beodinn. Pe. equipment which Minister Howe’s M 
E nitions and Supply Department is p 


pared to buy is going to be set up 
Ottawa and potential subcontract 
will be encouraged to examine the ex 
hibits, and determine what if any of 
them their plants can manufactu 
When they have done this, the d 
placed industries division will see if 
direct contracts are available or put 
them in touch with prime contractors 

411 who are prepared to farm out the work. 
H To get the displaced plants started, 

; the new agency will have authority to 

give them educational orders at ad 

' AR vanced prices on the understanding that 


they are to qualify themselves to pro 


duce the goods at regular prices in a 
aL specified time. 

e Cutting the Run-Around—The samp 

room subagency will also try to take 
| some of the > confusion, cursing, and tim¢ 
4 4 loss out of relations between war con 
' tractors and the Munitions and Supply 
Department with which their business 
is done. Industrialists coming to Ot 
tawa on business with the department 
will no longer be misdirected from on 
ofhcial to another. Now a guide servic 
is to be established. 

Subcontracting is already responsib\ 
for a high proportion of Canadian wai 
production. Director General J. | 
Jeckell has established regional subcon 
tracting offices throughout the countn 
and many plants which otherwise woul 
be dark are already turning out w 
materials. 

e To Speed U. S. Materials—Letting of 
large subcontracts has created seriot 
bottlenecks in procurement of materia 
from the United States. New subcon 
tractors have had to establish priority 
ratings at Washington. Sending of in 
BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery , correct U.S. priority forms to Ottaw 
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and their return for correction has 
slowed up work all over the country. 
To overcome this, Howe’s depart- 
ment recently sent several of its young 
men to Washington for a training 
course in the U. S. priority system. 
[hese men are now back in Canada and 
are being put in charge of regional pri- 
ority ofices. They will see that forms 
are properly completed and will send 
them direct to Washington. 
eCard Rationing—Consumer card ra- 


tioning for Canadians is to be estab- | 
lished as soon as the machinery can be | 
set up. It will start with sugar and | 
extend next to tea and coffee. ‘The | 
honor rationing system has been satis- | 
factory in cutting total consumption. | 
Sugar consumption has been reduced | 


nearly 50% since it was started. But the 


honor system is considered objection- | 
able in penalizing conscientious con- | 


sumers for the benefit of chiselers. 


Having set up a Food Corp. to main- | 
tain supplies of beef for domestic con- | 


sumption by buying Canadian cattle 
out of export channels at United States 
prices, Price Ceiling Administrator Don- 


ald Gordon has been forced to substi- | 
tute maximum packers’ and wholesalers’ 
beef prices in place of base-period | 


prices. They are put on a regional basis 


and will be adjusted seasonally. Retail- | 


ers are allowed to add normal markups 
to their new beef costs but are told to 
vary prices according to grades. 


e Delivery Curbs—New restrictions on | 


delivery services for pivotal consumer 
goods are being worked out on the prin- 


ciple of a minimum load. A milk deliv- | 


ery route, for example, will have to pro- 


duce at least $280 a week or be can- | 


celed. Receipts must be in cash or 


tickets paid for in advance. Dairies are | 


being ordered to adjust routes to com- 


ply with the requirement, even where | 


this means an exchange of customers 


and routes between normal competitors. 
How bread deliveries will be curbed 


has not been decided yet. This may be 


based on the minimum-load principle, | 
although a straight reduction in the | 


number of deliveries a week is a possible 
alternative. 


¢ Tighter Gasoline Curbs—Canadians | 


expect another cut in their gasoline al- 
lowance. At present the oil control ad- 


ministration is busy calling in ration | 


books from all categories above the 
lowest and replacing them with books 
in the low A category. When this proc- 
¢ss is completed the coupon value of A 
books probably will be reduced. It is 
now five gallons. 

In calling in higher-category books 
the oil control has taken note of the 
reduced activities of commercial trav- 
clers since gasoline rationing was estab- 
lished, through displacement of con- 
sumer-goods plants and the virtual wip- 
ing out of commercial competition. 
Large numbers of travelers have lost 
their C and D books. 
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WHITE Ceilings and 


Walls help to 


aie 


Good light and plenty of it is—as you 
well know—mighty important in as- 
suring swift, steady, high-quality out- 
put. Chances are that you've got a 
modern, efficient lighting system in 
your plant right now. 


BUT — as your own maintenance man 
can tell you—even the finest lighting 
system alone is not enough. Paint is 
part of your lighting system! If the 
ceilings and walls of your plant are 
dingy, dirty, or yellowed with age, 
you're wasting up to 60° of the cur- 
rent you’re burning—and losing up to 
10% of the production your present 
equipment could be turning out! 


A strong statement? Ask your main- 
tenance man. Ask your production 
man. Pick up your phone right this 
minute and call any lighting expert 


=e 


of your acquaintance. He'll tell vou 
that dark, dingy ceilings and walls 
are a drag on production, that they 
hamper inspection, multiply mistakes, 
increase lost time due to accidents 
and worker fatigue. 


Paint—right now—is a vital pro 
duction tool you can’t afford to over 
look. You may not be able to get 
another man... another machine... 
another square inch of floor space. 
But you can paint your ceilings and 
walls WHITE— without interrupting 
even “round-the-clock” schedules—and 
get an extra six minutes out of every 
hour your plant is operating now! 
There is a trained Barreled Sunlight Repre- 
sentative near you. Backed by our 40-year 
experience in making white paint for indus- 
try, he is equipped to help you work ovt an 
efficient, economical plant painting program. 
For details, write U. S$. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., I-F Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL WHITE PAINT SPECIALISTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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Inventory Mixup 


Retailers go into action to 
convince WPB that controls over 
stocks should be less drastic 
than those first proposed. 


Last week major retailers everywhere 
were getting their heads together im an 
attempt to persuade WPB to be “prac- 
tical” in its forthcoming inventory con- 
trol regulation. 

The biggest of such powwows was 

held in Manhattan's Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania where some 350 members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn. (rep- 
resenting department and specialty 
stores) and the American Retail Feder- 
ation (representing 40 state and national 
retail associations) hashed over the in- 
ventory topic from A to Z. Upshot 
was the creation of a special committee 
to work out recommendations and pre- 
sent them to Donald Nelson. 
@ Program Is Settled—\W hat the tone of 
those suggestions will be isn’t hard to 
prophesy. In advance of the meeting, 
the American Retail Federation had 
polled its members for their views, had 
tound that they favored inclusion of 
the following points in any measure: 

(1) A breathing spell until at least 

Jan. 1, 1943; (2) differentiation between 
goods with different rates of turnover; 
(3) adequate leeway for supplying de- 
fense areas and other regions with a 
rapidly expanding population; (4) ade- 
quate allowance for firms which have 
expanded their business capacity; (5) 
a special allowance for stores remotely 
located from markets; (6) provisions for 
scasonal selling; (7) easy-to-understand 
language, and (8) exemption of all mer- 
chandise not in the scarce class. 
e That First Draft—lhat WPB has 
firmly made up its mind to clamp some 
kind of control on stocks seems to be 
accepted by all retaildom. Confirming 
that belief is the fact that WPB has al- 
ready written one draft of an inventory 
iegulation (BW—May 30°42,p13). 

Supposedly the work of Col. Morton 
C. Mumma (former Sears, Roebuck 
executive), that document was shrouded 
in deep secrecy, but somehow the trade 
press got hold of it and stirred up a 
storm. Donald Nelson had to quiet the 
bedlam by assuring everybody that re- 
tailers would be duly consulted. 

e Blow to Big Stores—lThat now dis- 
carded first draft made a definite dis- 
tinction between big and little business- 
men. ‘Those with inventories of $20,000 
or less were entirely exempt. So were 
food stores. Big retailers, wholesalers 
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and manufacturers meantime were to 
limit inventories to around 65% of 
1940 net sales. Roughly, that would 
mean gearing stocks to a turnover rate 
of four times annually. 

Department stores were among the 

first to squawk, claiming that the lan- 
guage of the order was vague and that 
the turnoyer rate was far too inelastic. 
Other refailers similarly chimed in— 
notably the furniture stores which com- 
plained that they wouldn't be able to 
carry enough merchandise to suit cus- 
tomcrs’ tastes. 
e How It All Started—What prompted 
W PB to stir up this hornets’ nest was a 
growing anxicty over the position of the 
little retailer. 

Stories had been circulating in Wash- 


THRIFTY LID 


New sales angle for Best Foods and 
Maxwell House is re-use of their 
mayonnaise and coffee jars in home 
canning. Composition discs, called 
“thrifty lids” and “preserving seals,” 
make conversion possible and replace 
now-precious rubber rings formerly 
used to give canned goods an air-tight 
scal. Labels advise consumers that 
discs are available from Best Foods 
and various coffee roasters for a penny 
apiece (10¢ a dozen). Grocers may 
handle lids later when Victory Gar- 
den canners’ demands increase. 


ington that one New York depa 
store had such huge stocks that 
forced to rent extra warehouse 

Another store supposedly had a 

corner on certain types of North 
lina furniture, plus a near-monop 
appliances made in Texas. 
e Some Statistics—The Federal R 
Board’s statistics show that wh; 
partment store sales are currently 
above the level of two years a 
ventories are more than 50% 

Hence, when little retailers started 

bling that the big boys were p 

them to the wall in an in 

squeeze, WPB got busy. 

But there probably won't bx 
hurry in concocting a final order. 
General Maximum Price Regulati 
removed most of the incentive for 
ulative buying and the wholesalc 
is lagging. Furthermore, that first ' 
inventory draft has scared what bu 
was left almost into a standstill. 
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“It’s a real satisfaction to know that 
our cranes are designed to do our job in every particu 
lar. Built entirely in P&H shops, they’re engineered as 
complete units with all motors and electrical apparatus 
designed solely for crane service — not adapted to it. 

“It’s good for my peace of mind to deal with a single, 
responsible supplier. To have no buck-passing on de- 
livery or maintenance problems. 

“That counts for something — especially during this 
emergency. And so do P&H’s honest delivery dates.” 


P&H is America’s largest and only crane builder 
producing complete electrical equipment. 


ax Awarded the Navy “E” for excellence in war produc- 
tion, P&H displays it also as a pledge of future effort 


General Offices: 4468 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, W is. 
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SOLUTION 


for many 
of Today's 
Packaging Problems 


ERE is a packaging set-up that 
rates high in meeting many of 
today’s requirements: 
@ ELIMINATES USE OF SCARCE MATERIALS. 


@ REQUIRES MINIMUM ADDITION OF NEW 
MACHINERY. 


@ EASILY ADAPTABLE TO MANY EXISTING 
CONVEYORS AND PRODUCTION LINES. 


@ CUTS PACKAGE SHIPPING WEIGHTS 
AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS. 


@ SIMPLE TO OPERATE. HIGH PRODUCTION 
RATES. NEAT, DURABLE PACKAGES. 


The machine (shown above) is Union 
Special sewing head Style 60000C, 
fitted to apply narrow reinforcing tape 
on each side of top of bag and equipped 
with an automatic trimmer for top of 
bag and an automatic cutter for sever- 
ing tape between bags. 


INFORMATION: 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send information about bag closing 
machines for handling the following product: 


Size of bag: 


Name 


c 


P 


Address 
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QMC Cuts a Trail 


Its techniques of buying and 
expediting, now employed on 
unprecedented scale, bid fair to 
reshape marketing practices. 


Last year the Quartermaster Corps of 
the Army spent about $3,000,000,000 
to feed, clothe, and shelter our fighting 
men. In other words, each soldier got 
about $193 worth of food per year, $153 
worth of clothes, $21 in equipment 
(aside from firearms and ammunition), 
and $44 in “barrack” upkeep. If you 
add transportation, administrative ex- 
penses, and other items, the total expen- 
diture per soldier in what corresponds to 
civilian goods and services amounted to 
$1,500. 

@ What It Means—This figure is about 
two and a half times what the average 
citizen (man, woman, and child) spends 
on himself, thus making the Army the 
most intensive as well as extensive 


| single purchaser of civilian and near- 


merchandise in the United 
On the basis of sheer volume 
alone, the Army (through the Quarter- 
master Corps) is destined to become so 
prominent in the marketing system that 
the postwar effects may well be far- 
reaching. 

Not the least of the postwar influ- 


civilian 


| ences will be exerted through OMC’s 


flock of business-management disciples. 
To buy the necessary 6,000 major lines 
(some 77,000 separate items) used by 


soldiers, QMC calls in a batch 
ians to help with the job. 
@ Advisory Board—Last week th 
ian cooperation was considera} 
hanced when Maj. Gen. Edm 
Gregory, head of the whole 
and Col. Georges F. Doriot, chief 
resources division, began setting 
special advisory board of 55 civil 
perts to do experimental work 
advice, and help redesign 320 item 
are in a shaky position due to m 
shortages. An early and colorf 
pointee to this committee was D 
Shaver, clothing expert and vic« 
dent of Manhattan’s Lord & 
department store, who will sc 
general consultant on merchandisi: 

Invariably civilians are a 
the fact that QMC’s idea of ma: 
is to acquire merchandise with uniform. 
ity, utility, speed, and hairline pri 
That is, the Army buys by specification, 
“expedites” the manufacture of go 
by sending its own men into plant 
smooth out difficulties, and dickers for 
proper prices on the basis of elabor: 
(but fair) computations of raw-material 
costs and profits. 
@ Applying a Yardstick—A specification 
is a performance-quality standard. For 
the sake of example, let’s assume that 
OMC wants some cartridge belts. The 
initial step in working out a specification 
is that the military characteristics of 
such’ belts are enumerated—that is, they 
must hold .30 caliber bullets, they must 
hold so-and-so many of them, and they 
must do this job with ease and comfort 
for the soldier. 

Having this much in mind, the OMC 


As a double check on laboratory find- 
ings of the Army’s Field Ration, Type 
C (which is carried by soldiers in 
their knapsacks), Major General Ed- 


mund B. Gregory, the head of the 
Quartermaster Corps, proceeds to ap- 
ply the good old taste test to the 
meat and vegetable component. 
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Vital Sparks 


in the 


Nation's Defense 


In this war of machines, a blue spark spits 
... and tons of metal leap to life, in the air, 
at sea, or on the ground. Electrical contacts, 
often so small that they must be handled 
with tweezers, “call the signals” from dis- 
tributor to spark-plug...are the heart of 
the electrical system that determines, for 
instance, whether a jeep will jump into action 
or refuse to budge. 


Mallory Contacts and Contact As- 
semblies of silver, tungsten, or 
some special Mallory-developed 
alloy, contribute to our war effort 
on a broad front. There are ignition, relay 
and voltage-regulator contacts for all sorts 
of mobile equipment . . . from trucks to mos- 
quito boats, from bombers to “blitz-buggies”. 


The electrically driven variable-pitch “prop” 
on a fast fighting plane . . . the fire-control 


equipment operating a battleship’s 16-inch 
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rifles or a rapid-fire anti-aircraft gun... radio 
signalling switches that keep admiral and 
general in touch with their commands... 
these and many other electrical devices, 
where an electrical circuit must be made or 
broken, depend on precisely manufactured 
contacts by Mallory. 


Similar craftsmanship goes into the making 
of the long line of Mallory products . 

resistance welding electrodes, condensers, 
rectifiers, switches, vibrators and a host of 
approved precision products . .. which serve 
in many peacetime applications as well as 
for war. And when you are considering the 
peacetime future of your own business, keep 
in mind that Mallory developments for W ar 
production foreshadow some mighty forward 
steps in the industries which Mallory serves. 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cable “Pelmallo”’. 


Farm machinery that helps grow feed and». 
milling machines that grind it—both are 
designed and made by Allis-Chalmers. 


Equipment for U.S. Farms...Anti-Aircraf 
Guns for the U.S.Army— Both are Supplie 
with the Help of Allis-Chalmers! 


RACTORS AND COMBINES to plant and Not only the food you eat, but als 

harvest grain—carriagesforfast-shoot- clothes you wear, the house you live 

ing “ack-ack” guns... the roads you travel, the water you dr 

Hoisting crushing rolls in an Allis- .. those are just two types of equipment pro- the light you use at night —chances 

Chalmers shop. This unit crushes lime- duced today by Allis-Chalmers, makers of — that Allis-Chalmers equipment 1s use 
stone into fertilizer for farmers. more than 1,600 kinds of capital goods. help produce them. 


OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING 
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There are over 3,800 parts to this 
anti-aircraft gun mount now being 
mass-produced by Allis-Chalmers. 


lay, we work for victory. Our plants are 
ping out war and industrial equipment 
p record pace. Our engineers in every 
of the country stand ready to lend 
technical and analytical assistance to- 
i helping manufacturers produce more, 
only with new equipment, but with 


+ also enumes which they now have on hand! 


u live tnd, today,we plan for peace. From these 
-ou dr Problems is coming productive expe- 
cance #@ Which will be of great value to us 
': used ‘oO America when this war is over! 


is-CHaLMERS Mrc. Co., MILwavKEE, W1s. 
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‘ATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE FIELDS... 


Water for fire-fighting or -for 
use in your home may come 
from Allis-Chalmers pumps. 


VICTORY NEWS 


Many Power Plants throughout U.S.A 
are correcting irregular voltage and sa 
critical copper by installing new step fee 
er voltage regulators. 

Allis-Chalmers voltage regulating eq 
ment, recently installed in aircraft and 
shell factories, coastal batteries, and n 
tary forts, has made unnecessary the build- 
ing of new lines or rebuilding of old ones 


Ma ‘ ee tty f 
This 20-inch Superior-McCully Crusher 
has gone from Allis-Chalmers shops to 
the Navy for construction work. 


Experiments with high pressure steam 
are being conducted by the U. S. Mar 
time Commission to bring marine powe 
units abreast of power plants ashore 

At present, marine boilers are limited 
to approximately 600 Ibs. pressure, while 
1200 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. is quite common 
ashore; and pressures up to 2300 lbs. ar 
sometimes used. 

On sea trials, the operation of Allis 
Chalmers, Falk propulsion unit has mor: 
than met expectations. 


The Oil Industry is answering wartime 
demands for synthetic rubber materials 
and butane needed for aviation fuel 
Simplified specifications and smaller in 
terchangeable parts for equipment ar 
helping eliminate delay and enable drilling 


of new wells without the need for addi 


tional tons of steel. 


From oil well to finished product, Allis 
Chalmers drilling rigs, motors, and pumps 
are helping speed production. 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


anus ~ 


then designs the belts in cooperation _ terials are listed so that if the mai 

with manufacturers, the Bureau of turer runs out of one kind of clo: 
Standards, the proper trade association, thread, he may use approved substi 

and a board of its own experts. Color, Specifications and the TBA (| 
type of cloth, and all similar details are of Basic Allowances) are the heart 
determined at this point. Now comes soul of QMC. They are the he: 
step No. 3. ‘This consists of making an that the Army will pass on to ci, 
actual sample and ironing out any kinks __ life when this war is over. 

that occur in practical application of @ Procurement Machinery—Just a 
blueprints. rect and defrilled is the mach 
@ Substitute Materials—At this stage, which executes the procurement of 
the item—in this case, cartridge belts—is _ terials, once the specifications are <¢ 
virtually completed, and it goes into the _ lished. It consists of four major d 
Table of Basic Allowances, the list of | ments headed by Maj. Gen. Gre; 
needed items of soldier equipment. The The first of these deals with what 
sole final step (a new one in this war) is civilian life) may be called the no 
that a certain number of substitute ma- _ ternal essentials. Here Brig. Gen. ( 


Where QMC Buys Food 


Three central procurement agencies buy most of the Army’s nonperish 
able foods, then distribute them to regional depots whence they are fanned 
out locally. These three are: 

Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, 26 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Apple butter; applesauce, canned; apples, canned; bags, paper (for commissary use only); 
biscuits, type “C” ration square; blueberries, canned; cocoa, type I; coffee, green; coffee 
; soluble; extract flavoring (lemon and vanilla); grapefruit, canned; grape juice; jam; jelly; 

mackerel, canned; marmalade; mustard, prepared; oil (vegetable and salad); paper and 
ee that’s ial f nescence cabelas ae The. oe . teat on 
pping (for commissary use only); pepper, black; salt; sirup; sugar, granulated; tea. 


Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Iil. 
Bacon, canned; beans, canned with pork; beans, canned without pork; beans, dry; beans, 
canned lima; beans, canned red kidney; beans, canned string; beef, corned, canned; beet, 


canned fresh roast (for overseas use only); beets, canned; blackberries, canned; butter, 
i canned; cabbage, dehydrated; carrots, canned; catsup, canned tomato; cherries, canned, sour; 
cheese, canned processed (for overseas use only); chili con carne (for overseas use only); 
os P ) ; 
chili powder; corn, canned; eggs, dried, whole; flour, wheat; hash, canned corned beef; 
The rival of daylight—good hominy; canned lye; lard substitute or “defense’’ canned (for overseas use only); luncheon 
fluorescent lighting—is the new tool meat, canned; malt, dry or sirup; meat and vegetable hash, canned; meat and vegetable 
& g ry P; g g 
for production that helps keep war stew, canned; milk, dry, powdered, skimmed; milk, dry, powdered, whole; milk, evaporated; 
plants operating every hour of mincemeat; mineral yeast food; onions, dehydrated; orange crystals (for overseas use only); 
every day. Yet it is economical peanut butter; peas, canned; pickles; potatoes, dehydrated; potatoes, sweet, canned; powder, 
lighting when you use G-E Fluores- baking; powder, gelatin and dessert (institution size); pumpkin, canned; raspberries, canned; 
cent Starters. Economical because... rations, types C,D,K; rice; sauerkraut, canned; sausage, canned pork; sausage, canned 
They help your lamps to last Vienna style; soup, dehydrated; -spinach, canned; tomatoes, canned; tomato juice, canned; 
longer! | tomato puree, canned; vegetables, dehydrated; vegetables, canned, mixed; vinegar; yeast, 
I — Starters—designed by compressed; yeast, dried. 
AZDA Lam ngin S— sti ou ° * . . 
A _ ROR aes Fae San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 
worescent lamps st the exact Appl y ted; ricots, canned; apricots, evaporated; asparagus, canned; cherries 
proper time. There is no waste of ‘ A ory — < i. f . rw 1 pe hy: P “ : ona. tie ocean, 
lamp emission material (vital to canned sweet; figs, canned; fruit cocktail, canned; loganberries, canned; peaches, canned; 
peaches, evaporated; pears, canned; pineapples, canned; plums, canned; prunes, dried, canned; 


long lamp life) when you use G-E 
Starters raisins; salmon, canned; sardines, canned; tuna fish, canned. 


G-E “NO BLINK” STARTERS Regional Procurement (Not Purchased by Above-Listed Central Agencies) 

Bouillon cubes; candy, hard; chicken, canned boned; cinnamon, ground; clams, canned; 
blinking and flickering at end of cornstarch; dressing, salad; extracts for flavoring (other than lemon and -vanilla); fish, canned 
normal lamp life and prolong the flaked; macaroni; matches, safety; oats, rolled; peas, dry, split; shrimp, canned; soda, baking; 
life of your starter by using the new spaghetti; spices, ground or whole; sugar, brown; sugar, powdered; sugar, tablets; twine (for 
G-E “No Blink” Starter, developed commissary use only). ’ 

ane Seepenens Sy Ganunn ees. Perishable foods are purchased through agencies called Quartermaster 


Enthusiastic users everywhere hig 4 ; 
say G-E Fluorescent Starters are Market Centers. All communications should be addressed to the “Officer in 


superior for every fluorescent light- Charge” at the addresses below: 
ing installation. . il ; , = ‘ : 
Alexandria, La.—1—5 Fireside Mutual Bldg.; Anniston, Ala.—301 King and Boozer 
HAVE YOU READ THIS Bldg.; Baltimore—101 Keyser Bldg.; Chattanooga, Tenn.—901—3 Voluntecr Life 
FACT-PACKED FOLDER? Bldg.; Chicago—Room 210, 1425 S. Racine Ave.; Columbia, $. C.—520 Gervais St.; 
It’s timely . . . nate Columbus, Ga.—302 Swift Bldg.; Denver—177 Denargo Market; El Paso, Tex.— 
Se oe ee 601-2 Martin Bldg.; Fayetteville, N. C.—1110 Hay St.; Fort Worth, Tex.—100-2 
on the need y Proper Produce Terminal Bldg.; Hattiesburg, Miss.—-3-6 F. T. Newton Bldg.; Houston, 
end llebtiog ge —625 M & M Bldg.; Jacksonville, Fla.—404-5 Exchange Bldg.; Jersey City, 
equipment. y J.—Cold Storage Terminal Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo.—Produce Exchange Bank 
G623-102, Appliance Bldg. Little Rock, Ark.—208-10 Wallace Bldg.; Los Angeles—231-35 Wholesale 
gad Bg ee Terminal Bldg.; Louisville, Ky.—113 Board of Trade Bldg.; Macon, Ga.—203-5 
Rlectric tempear. Macon Terminal Station Bldg.; New Orleans—Poland and Dauphin St.; Norfolk, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Va.—517-20 Board of Trade Bldg.; Orlando, Fla.—203 First Natl. Bank Bldg.; St. 
Louis, Mo.—204-7 Liberty Bldg.; San Antonio, Tex.—409-10 Milam Bldg.; San 
Francisco— 32-24 Consular Bldg.; Seattle, Wash.—212 National Bldg.; South Boston, 
GENERAL‘) ELECTRIC Mass.—271-2 Boston Terminal Market; Weslaco, Tex.-Weible Bldg.; Wilmington, 
: N. C.—3154 N. Front St. 


You can eliminate the annoying 
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Only the President 


CAB rating of 83... highest in the 
history of broadcasting. But it took Pear! 
Harbor, a declaration of war, and the 
President of the United States on all the 
networks to get such a rating! . . . The 
next highest audience score happens 
every Sunday, without a war, or the 
President—in the Sunday comics sections 
of Metropolitan Group . . . readership 
79% for women, 81% for men, not 
counting the children! Aside from some 
Sunday gravure sections, nothing else 
in print or program comes near these 
ratings! . . . Advertising in the lowe: 
half-page of Metropolitan Group comics 
sections can't be overlooked, missed, or 
buried . . . no medium delivers more of 
the message to so many people. Because 
there is 11,000,000 circulation in this 

package — concentrated 


where it counts most, in the 


speaking on all the networks “coc 


gets more audience 
than your advertising 


eee in the 


two-thirds of the national 
retail total! ... With the ultra attention 
value, all-family readership, regular 
reading habit, four colors, space equal 
to a large magazine spread, coverage of 
the best third of U. S. families 
Metropolitan Group is easily the Number 
One national medium for any truly 
national advertiser! ... Cost? The Metro 
Group comics sections milline matches 
that of black and white r.o.p. in most 
newspapers . . . Only $217,256 for 
13 half-page insertions in the heftiest 
medium on earth! ... Learn more about 
Metropolitan Group for the best big buy 


in advertising today! Call any office 


Metropolitan 


Baltimore Sun + Boston Globe + Boston Herald , Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Des Moines Register « Detroit News + Detroit Free Press « Milwaukee Journal » Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News 


New York Herald Tribune ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer + Pittsburgh Press « Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle + St. Louis Globe-Democrat Grou 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch « St. Paul Pioneer Press +* Springfield Union & Republican + Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star * Washington Post 


220 East 42d Street, New York « Cuicaco: Tribune Tower + Derrorr: New Center Building. « San Francisco: 155 Montgomery Street 
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Corbin with Col. William R. Buckley 
and Lt. Col. Oliver E. Cound are in 
charge. 

In the second department is the Sub- 
sistance Branch, whose specialty is 
foods. It is headed by Brig. Gen. A. 
Hardigg, assisted by Lt. Col. Paul 
Logan. The third department has charge 
of all distribution except foods whisk, 
because of their perishable nature, are 
distributed directly by the Subsistence 
Branch. Brig. Gen. F. F. Snowden is in 
charge here. The fourth department is 
entitled Motor Transportation, and, as 
its name implies, acquires cars, trucks, 
and all automotive equipment. Its chief 
is Brig. Gen. James L. Frink. 
© Getting the Goods—Assume now that 
the Army is inducting 1,000,000 men. 
Here is how this setup springs into ac- 
tion: 

First the TBA is consulted in de- 
termining the over-all magnitude of the 
supply problem. Then Congress is asked 
to —— the necessary monies. 
Once such monies are on hand, each of 
the four departments consults its speci- 
fications, combines them with actual 
orders, and then gives this amalgamation 
to special overseers, such as hardware or 
textile experts (civilians are prominent 
here). From these focal points, the 
orders are relayed to depots (see list)— 
that is, field buying and storing agencies. 
@ Placing the Orders—In turn, the de- 
pots farm out the orders (1) by outright 
purchases, or (2) by bids. The distinc- 
tion in these two methods is pretty arbi- 
trary. But in general a purchase is used 
if goods are short; and a bid is preferred 
if a lot of manufacturers are in the field, 
and the supply is big and broad. If 
worse comes to worst, the Army will buy 
up raw materials and pass these out as 
prime contractor to the needed sub- 
contractors. 

But by and large, bids are used as 

the most democratic form of purchase. 
Any manufacturer who thinks he can 
supply the Army with what it needs 
(tables on pages 52 and 54) can write 
to the proper depot for an invitation to 
bid. He is then notified by mail each 
time a contract comes up in his field. 
This procedure continues for the dura- 
tion, unless the manufacturer fails to 
bid three times in a row. In that event, 
his name is stricken from the invitation 
list. 
@Some Questions Answered—Small 
manufacturers have often wondered: 
Will QMC consider me? Will it help 
with priorities? Will it accept new 
products, like a wood cot in place of a 
steel cot? 

The answer is that QMC goes to bat 
on priorities (in consultation with 
WPB), that it gladly accepts new manu- 
facturers, and that it’s avidly seeking 
substitutes. On the other hand, as in 
civilian life, the manufacturer who can 
make a speedy delivery with the least 
fuss is chosen. 
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What QMC Buys and Where 


The Quartermaster Corps of the Army buys most everything a soldier 
needs except his shooting equipment. Wherever possible, such purchases 
are decentralized—that is, they are made through the various depots and 
Army arsenals. Manufacturers capable of producing any supplies required 
by the Army should communicate with the agency responsible for purchas- 
ing those items (note that, with few exceptions, the various depots and 
arsenals do not overlap in what they buy). Such a communication should 
request that the manufacturer’s name be placed on a mailing list for 
invitations to bid. 

The following list shows the principal purchasing agencies and what they 
buy. With a few exceptions, food is not on this list; for foods, see table, 
page 52. 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 21st & Johnston Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bakers’ and cooks’ clothing; bathrobes; blankets; brassards; buttons, badges, insignia, 
medals; caps; flags, colors, standards; firemen’s rubber clothing; flying-cadet clothing; gloves; 
hats; hymnals; men’s furnishings; mattresses; mosquito bars; musical instruments; leggins; 
nurses’ uniforms; overcoats; pajamas; pillow cases; raincoats; ribbons; sewing machine work; 
sheets; sleeping bags; socks; special clothing; suiting cloth; sweaters; textiles, cotton, 
woolens; thread; towels; underwear; uniforms; zippers. 


Boston Quartermaster Depot, Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
Boots of all kinds; foot measuring outfits; forage; shoe repair supplies and machinery; 
shoe laces and lasts; shoes of all kinds; ski equipment; snow shoes. 


Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, 26 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Coal; forage; laundry supplies and equipment; paper bags and sacks; paper stationery 
supplies; stencils; toilet articles; toilet paper; wrapping paper. 


Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 10th & Meigs, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Agricultural implements; animal drawn vehicles; bedding rolls; belts (web and leather); 
canvas and tentage; chinaware; cutlery; commissary rolls; field stoves; foot tubs; forage; 
glassware; goggles; hand carts; haversacks; individual equipment; kitchenware; kitchen and 
bakery equipment; lanterns and accessories; laundry supplies and equipment; leather harness, 
leather treatment; mess tables; miscellaneous hand tools; pack equipment; ranges; saddlery; 
sewing machine work; stools; supply and pack artillery chests; tableware; tool kits; tool sets; 
thread; wood tool boxes. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Barrack bedsteads; barrack chairs; canvas and steel cots; canvas cot covers; coal; field desks; 
field safes; folding camp tables; forage; horse clipping machines and parts therefor; laundry 
supplies and equipment; scales for weighing; ski equipment; snow shoes, trunk lockers. 


Washington Quartermaster Depot, 24th & M Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Adding machines; installed bakery and kitchen equipment; blank forms and envelopes; 
construction materials and equipment; electric lighting fixtures; filing equipment; furniture 
(office and officers’); forage;*generators; incandescent lamps; laundry supplies and equipment; 
wall lockers; office elabor-saving devices; postal scales; ranges (gas and electric); refrigerators; 
Tugs. 

Quartermaster Supply Officer, San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Beef (fresh frozen for Hawaii); coal; flour (for Hawaii and the Far East); forage; laundry 
supplies and equipment; ski equipment; sweaters. 


Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, Md. 
Bicycles; fire fighting equipment; machine and hand tools; machinery and equipment for 
motor transport shops; motor vehicle equipment. 


Quartermaster Motor Supply Depot, Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 


Standard Supplies (Purchased at All Depots Listed Above) 

Brooms; brushes; calcium hypochlorite; candles; caustic soda; cleaning and preserving 
materials; cordage; corrugated cans; corrugated shipping containers; cotton mops; cotton 
waste; door mats; G.I. buckets; garbage cans; laundry bags; laundry bluing; laundry soap; 
marking devices; metal polish; milk cans; naphthalene; neatsfoot oil; office paste; packing 
and crating materials; paper boxes; pencils; rubber stamps; rust preventive compounds; 
safety matches; sealing wax; shaving cream; sodium hypochlorite; soap powder; stationery 
supplies; steel wool; steel writing pens; toilet soap; toothpaste and powders; typewriter 
ribbons; wash basins; waste paper receptacles; wheelbarrows; wiping materials; wooden 
boxes; also supplies common to two or more branches of the service. 


These standard supplies are also purchased by the following depots: 

Atlanta—Atlanta Quartermaster Depot, Glenn and Murphy Ave., S. W.; Seattle— 
Seattle Quartermaster Depot, 1519 Alaskan Way South; Fort Sam Houston, Texas— 
Quartermaster Supply Officer*, San Antonio General Depot; Kansas City, Mo.— 
Kansas City Quartermaster, 5401 Independence Ave.; Fort William D. Davis, C. Z.— 
Quartermaster Section, Panama-Atlantic General Depot; New Orleans, New Orleans 
Quartermaster Depot, Poland and Dauphin St.; Fort Buchanan—Puerto Rican Gen- 
eral Depot; Honolulu—Hawaiian Quartermaster Depot; Corozal, C. Z.—Quarter- 
master Section, Panama-Pacific General Depot. 


* Also purchases coal and laundry supplies and equipment. 
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“Now let me at ’em!... 


After a meal like that I’m ready to lick my weight nm wildcats. Hurry up, soldier, let’s go! 


Good food ...6,000 miles from Home 


SURE HE'S UP CLOSE. The big guns 
are barking, machine guns rattling. 
There’s a lot of action and not far 
away. But he eats. In the far Pacific 
or in the land of the midnight sun 
your boy gets plenty of good energy- 
building food. 


Refrigeration and air conditioning 
are doing a job. Foods are rushed 
across land in Carrier refrigerated 
trucks . . . across seas in Carrier 
equipped ships . and stored at 
bases where the perishables depend 
on the reliability of refrigerating 
machines thousands of miles away 
from a repair shop. 


Meats are produced in packing 
plants air conditioned by Carrier. 
Vegetables and fruits are dehydrated 
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to conserve precious shipping space. 
By removing moisture from the air, 
Carrier Air Conditioning keeps them 
rich in vitamins and food values. 
The soldier’s coffee is fresher . . . his 
cereal crisper. ..through Carrier con- 
trol of temperature, humidity, and 
air cleanliness during production. 


Aloft, Afloat, Ashore— 
this is an AIR CONDITIONED War 


In many other ways, the men and 
women of Carrier are contributing to 
the war effort. By controlling “in- 
door weather”, aircraft plants turn 
out better engines . . . blast furnaces 
produce more iron precision 
plants make range-finders and bomb- 
sights of unmatched accuracy. The 


fact is that air conditioning is a 


weapon, new and powerful and one 


that is helping to win this war. 


Today Carrier is applying its fa 
cilities and skill to war production 
Tomorrow Carrier will build better 


products for peace. 


The Navy “E”, one 
Navy's most coreted 
awarded to Carrier Cor 


excellence in war production 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
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WHEN orders for all out 


Victory production boomed 
forth we knew as a paint manu- 


facturer we couldn't make guns and planes 

— We did know, however, that with 
the use of protective coatings we could 
make tens of thousands more of them 
possible thru conservation and protection 
of vital civilian materials already. in use 

— Thru the 28-year manufacturing ex- 
perience of protective coatings for industry 
the American-Marietta Company is doing 


KANKAKEE, ILL. MARIETTA, 0. 


can capitalize on this highly specialized 
industrial paint manufacturing experience 
whether it be a paint product for war use 
or maintenance purpose . .. — Thru paint 
we're doing a bigger job: - - —better than 
ever before ... — We're pouring guns and 
planes and fighting tools for the sinews of 
war... — FOR VICTORY! 


-MARIETTA COMPANY | 


‘ HIGH POINT, N.C. MIDDLESEX, WN. J. 


Ice Cream Outcry 


Contending that 70% of 
last year’s sugar consumption 
isn't enough, industry marshals 
its very best arguments. 


Ice-cream manufacturers are beatin: 
a path to the Office of Price Admini 
tration, trying to get their sugar allo 
ment increased. At present ice-creai 
makers get 70% of their 1941 sugar con 
sumption like the rest of the food in 


an important war job . . .— Now, you too, | 


HOW TO CREATE 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


By Carl Heyel 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


248 pages, 5 x7 
illustrated, $2.00 


Do you know how you can 
check up on job enthusiasm 
in your plant or office? 


Do you know how much you 
can accomplish by inexpen- 
sive little plans and kinks 
if they are worked out with 
due regard for the funda- 
mentals involved? 


This book tells you how— 
specifically and by citing 
hundreds of examples. 


It shows you how to get 
people to work willingly 
and with zest. 


EXAMINE A COPY 
10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
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UPPOSE you could increase, even by only 
a fraction, your employees’ zest for their 
work—how much could it mean to you, to your 
firm, your plant, your department, your office? 


But how? Money alone doesn’t do it—that’s 
been proved. How can you get real interest, 
genuine enthusiasm, in the job? 


Scores of companies in all types of industry, 
in all parts of the country, are doing it success- 
fully right now. The ideas, the methods, the 
suggestions, the techniques used by these com- 
panies are described and explained in this new 
book. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 
Send me Heyel's How to Create Job Enthusiasm for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few 
— postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. } 
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| dustry—except for canners, freezers, and 
| packers of fruits, vegetables, meats, an 
| fish who get 90% (BW—Apr.25'42,p5 


And 70%, ice-cream men argue, isn’t 
nearly enough, particularly at this seaso. 
when milk surpluses traditionally harn 
the dairy industry. ‘ 

e “Balance Wheel”—By a happy co 
incidence, some 68% of total annual ic: 
cream production and consumption is 
from April through September, th 
period of heaviest milk production. B 
the same token, ice-cream and milk pro 
duction hit their annual lows almost 
simultaneously during the  winte: 
months. Thus, ice-cream makers lik: 
to refer to themselves as the “balanc 
wheel” of the dairy industry. 

OPA, they say, already has upset this 

balance by fixing their sugar quota at 
70%. In Washington, at headquarters 
of the International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers (representing plants in 
the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada), sad tales are being told of sur 
plus milk which is now going down the 
drain or into the feeding troughs of 
pigs and calves. 
@ Food Value Stressed—As might b« 
expected, the industry also is leaning 
heavily on the argument that its prod- 
uct is an important food. The associa 
tion has elaborate compilations showing 
the heavy vitamin and mineral content 
of ice cream. An average serving of 
vanilla ice cream, the industry claims, 
compares favorably nutritionwise with 
such other popular American desserts 
as baked apple, raspberry sherbet, angel 
cake, oatmeal cookies, and lemon mc 
ringue pie. In the last war, ice cream 
was classified as an “essential foodstuff” 
and the industry got all the sugar it 
needed. 

As an additional argument, the asso 


| ciation points out that growers of many 
| fruits and nuts will suffer if their icc 


cream market is cut off. The industry 
is the biggest single consumer of 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, pe 
cans (it takes almost the entire south- 
ern pecan crop), and almonds. 

@ Flavors Cut to 20—The fruit and nut 
situation probably will be made more 
acute by the fact that ice-cream manu 
facturers are voluntarily limiting them- 
selves to 20 flavors as a means of cut- 
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nventories, saving on paperboard, 


ting ag ship ! . 

ind simplifying distribution. Each 
maki: may pick his own flavors; his 
glecuon imevitably includes the oid 


sfana 
ei + exotics like pistachio, grape-vanilla, 
nectrine, and tutti-frutti are falling by 
the wayside. 

tually, the sugar cut isn’t as serious 
might be; 70% of 1941 consump 
is nothing to sneeze at. Last year 
a record-breaker for the industry 
overall annual ice-cream produc- 


- 


as if 
tion 
was 
with 


»ys—vanilla, chocolate, strawberry | 


tion up 18% over 1940 to a total of | 


some 370,000,000 gal.—or considerably 
better than nine quarts for every man, 
woman, and child in the U.S. 

e Reasons for Increase—Credit for this 
increase goes principally to the improved 
condition of the average family’s purse, 
which enabled junior to extract a nickel 
for a cone or 15¢ for a milkshake with 
a minimum of difficulty. Another im 
portant factor was the temperature, 
above normal for most of the country 
during the entire year. 


By special arrangement, many manu- | 


facturers are receiving considerably more 
than the 70% sugar allotment. ‘Their 
plants are located in war-boomed areas 
and they're getting extra sugar rations 
to take care of population increases. 
Some are receiving up to 130% of thei 
1941 consumption. Since sugar used in 
food supplied to the military services is 
unrationed, ice-cream makers who serve 


Amy, Navy, and Marine Corps camps 


also are in the velvet. 

e¢ On the Army Menu—In the last war 
and at the beginning of this, the Army 
got its ice cream chiefly through post 
exchanges and a soldier had to plunk 
down his nickel every time he wanted 
vanilla. Now ice cream is included sev- 
cral times a month in the official Army 
menu. Mess sergeants who are good 
providers put it on the table consider- 
ably more often than the Army recom- 
mends. A ‘Texas manufacturer who 
supplies Fort Bliss reports that every 
time the camp serves ice cream (which 
is four to six times a month) he fills an 


order for 12,000 to 20,000 gal. 


Besides paring their list of flavors, ice | 


cream makers are doing their bit in the 


war effort by slashing deliveries, saving | 


rubber. In a survey of manufacturers, 
the association discovered that mileage 
already has been cut approximatel 
25%. In many large cities, including 
Washington, special deliveries have 
been eliminated entirely. 

¢ Victory Sundae—In the industry's 
opinion, however, its biggest contribu 
tion to the war program is the “Victory 
Sundae,” brainchild of the Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute, which is di- 
rected by George W. Hennerich, 
“human dynamo of the ice cream indus- 
try,” (BW—Jan.4’41,p31). Idea is to 
add a 10¢ war saving stamp to the cost 
of a sundae (any sundae will do) and sell 
$4,625,000 of stamps! 
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—that’s the 


WRIGHT 


y 


Wright Hoists handle aircraft en- 
gines as gently as if they were eggs. 


Wright Hoists “take it easy,” 
no matter what the load or oper- 
ating conditions. They're the pre- 
cision instruments for conveying. 


The Wright Division not only 
makes superior hoists and cranes 
but advises as to their selection, 
application, use, inspection and 
maintenance. That's part of the 
Wright way. 


as Ld 
This is one of 137 products j 


we build for Industry, Agri- 
culture and Transportation, 
which are essentialin peace, 
vital in war. 
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COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


in Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. + tn Engiand—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbel! Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Repe, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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Time was when women’s dress pat- 
terns were a hieroglyphic of little 
holes and cut outs which could be 
translated by the initiated into tucks, 
In 1920, McCall 


gores, and whatnot. 


Corp. introduced the printed pattern, 
like those shown on its presses. The 
printed directions easier to follow and 
make possible more accurate repro- 
duction from the master pattern. 


Susie Sews 


Sales of piece goods and 
patterns are running 25% to 
40% ahead of last year as trend 
toward economy takes hold. 


When the high-fashion, high-priced 
dress manufacturing house of Nettie 
Rosenstein went out of business re- 
cently, women packed themselves four 
— around the piece-goods counters of 

Gimbel Bros. department store in New 
York City to buy up the leftover stock 
of irreplaceable Rosenstein fabrics—fea- 
ther-light imported woolens, silk jersevs 
so sheer that yards of them could liter- 
ally be pulled through a wedding ring. 
@ Piece-Goods Sales—The run on Rosen- 
stein fabrics is just one example of what 
is happening all over the country. De- 
partment store sales of piece goods were 
up 41% in January, 32% in February, 
28% in March over the same months 
last year. As prices of department store 
ready-to-wear have risen—and fabric 
quality has slumped—women have 
turned to piece-goods counters where 
they can still buy up precious imported 
vardages. 

age women who are learning to 
sew in Red Cross centers are spilling 
over excess energy into making clothes 
for themselves and their families. The 
wartime urge toward economy is caus- 
ing the thrifty housewife to wonder 
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whether last vear’s evening gown can’t 
be fixed up to pass muster as this year’s 
afternoon dress. Rusty sewing mz ichines 
are coming down out of attics, and the 
little family dressmaker is enjoying the 
kind of business she hasn’t known since 
the days she outfitted grandmother with 
everything from her trousseau to the 
lavette for the youngest baby. 
@ More Contest Entries—T he National 
Needlecraft Bureau—an enterprise sup- 
ported by manufacturers of yard goods, 
sewing thread, dress patterns, and such 
—reports that newspaper space devoted 
to home sewing has more than tripled 
in the last year. The increase in the 
number of radio plugs has been equally 
spectacular. Last year, 14,000 women 
participated in the ‘bureau’s annual sew- 
ing contest—conducted mostly through 
local newspapers; thus far this year, 
there have been over 30,000 entries. 
Evidence of the trend also may be 
had in the big increase in sales of dress 
patterns. McCall Corp. reports that 
reorders on its patterns currently are 
nearly 40% ahead of this time last year. 
Simplicity says that department store 
sales of its patterns are some 26% ahead 
of 1941. Butterick reports its sales up 
28% in 150 key cities. Sales in smaller 
communities are lagging, Butterick says, 
because stores there have done a less 
aggressive merchandising job and_be- 
cause women there have been slower to 
catch onto the national sew-and-save 
craze. 
e Higher Price Range—With a price 
range of 25¢ to 50¢ per pattern, But- 


terick has had the biggest increases 
sales of higher-priced patterns, evide: 
that much of the sewing now going 
is being done by women who form: 
bought expensive ready-to-wear. 

Old timers in the pattern busin 
point out that their industry is me: 
experiencing a familiar wartime p! 
nomenon. Pattern sales were bet 
than normal during the last war. CG; 
eral expectation is that they will c 
tinue to increase during this one. 
support of this viewpoint is the 
that pattern sales, despite sharp in 
creases, have lagged somewhat behind 
fabric sales—which they usually paral! 
Much of the yardage that’s being 
snatched up now Is stored away in ce 
chests and bureau drawers as a hedg: 
against shortages and rationing. Next 
year, and later, women will be buying 
the patterns to go with it. 

@ Varied Experiences—Popular impr 
sion is that the pattern industry is d 
pression-proof. ‘This is probably true of 
the cheaper lines. Simplicity, with a 1 5¢ 
to 25¢ retail price range and a cheape: 
line (DuBarry) at 10¢ and 15¢, wa 
born during the last depression and 
thrived on it. But houses like McCall! 
whose prices run from 25¢ to 65¢ with 
the average around 45¢, and Voguc, 
which charges the top price in the busi 
ness—$2.00 for its ““couturier” patterns— 
suffer from hard times the same as any 
body else. 

An estimated 65,000,000 dress pat 

terns were sold in the U.S. last year— 
one for every woman and girl-child i 
the country. Biggest factor in unit sz es 
is Simplicity, which claims 64% of the 
unit volume; competitors put the com- 
pany’s share at 50%. McCall Corp., 
which has a potent medium for plugging 
its patterns in McCall’s Magazine, 
claims to be the leader in respect to 
dollar volume. 
e@ Stores’ Sales Position—Backbone of 
pattern distribution is the department 
and drygoods store. Most of these carry 
patterns at a loss for the profit they 
bring in on yard goods, notions—thread, 
buttons, etc.—and accessories like hats, 
shoes, gloves, even underwear. ‘The 
average pattern brings a store a sale of 
between $2.50 and $3.50 in piece goods 
alone. 

Pattern makers bewail the fact that 
many stores don’t know how to mer 
chandise patterns, treat the department 
like a stepchild. At McCall’s the pass 
word is, “Sell dresses—not patterns and 
yard goods.”” McCall people are fond of 
citing the instance of a Midwestern store 
whose piece-goods department was run 
ning deep into the red. McCall’s per 
suaded the store to put its ready-to-weat 
merchandise manager in charge of piece 
goods. 

The result was lots of good-looking 
dummies done up in dresses made from 
McCall’s patterns, advertising and win- 
dow display along the same lines, and a 
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When Dress Parade Goes Olive Drab 


... As American Industry Steps Up the Cadence of War Production Pittsburgh 
Paints Keep Step with the Most Diverse Range of Protective Finishes in History 


few Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s corps of technical 
men are today the “protective right hand” of industry in 
all-out war production. These trained experts are now work- 
ing intimately with manufacturers in the field, developing 
protective finishes for the most diverse production program 
in history. 

Designed for service in all parts of the world, these various 
process finishes must meet extreme conditions of tempera- 
ture and weather. They must withstand Arctic cold and tropic 
heat. They must prove their stamina against rain, snow, ice, 
salt seas, harbor scum, dust-storms and ultra-violet rays! 


So a great deal depends on the extreme care with which 


Pittsburgh finishes are made. All operations are conducted 
under a thorough system of laboratory control. Materials 
are subjected to thorough tests, at our proving grounds in 
regions of widely varied climate as well as in our laboratories 
where we simulate many kinds of weather. Systematic in- 
spection and tests assure the highest standards of uniformity. 
If you have a new or difficult finishing problem in any phase 
of your production, a Pittsburgh technical man will be glad 
to call and discuss it, without obligation, at your convenience. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif; 
ortland, Ore. 
The Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURG!!! STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 
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tidy profit for piece goods the next year. 
e Improved Styling—Opinion is that 
stores—particularly those in metropoli- 
tan areas—are now becoming more pat- 
tern-conscious. One reason may be that 
retailers are realizing that they generally 
make a bigger per-sale profit on yard 
goods than on ready-to-wear—which not 
only requires more merchandising but 
also takes a far heavier toll in mark- 
downs. Another is that the pattern com- 
panies are becoming increasingly fash- 
1on-conscious. Last year, for example, 
McCall stylists put on pattern fashion 
shows in 485 department stores. Mc- 
Call’s keeps over 800 different patterns 
constantly in stock; few of these live 
longer than 14 or 15 months. All of 
them are designed in McCall’s New 
York workrooms, made up in the muslin 
by skilled seamstresses, before they are 
translated into tissue paper, printed and 
scnt out in the tens of thousands. 
There’s just one thing that now threat- 
ens to stem the flood of sewing—a War 
Production Board order stopping sewing 
machine production June 15. But, in 
itself, this should not cause any imme- 
diate drop. ‘The Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., biggest manufacturer, estimates 
that there are some 25,000,000 sewing 
machines in the country—more than 
there are telephones. And, according to 
Singer, a well-cared-for sewing machine 
is somewhat longer-lived than an ele- 
phant. Biggest worry is whether WPB 
will allow sufficient production of spare 
parts to keep all these machines in good 
running order. 
@ Yardage Limitations—Pattern makers 
have not yet been asked to comply with 
W PB’s orders limiting yardages in wom- 
cn’s dresses, underwear, and so forth 
(BW—Apr.18,p32 and May16'42,p56). 
A ruling on patterns is expected within 
the next two or three weeks. Expecta- 
tion is that it will be somewhat more 
lenient than those on ready-to-wear, 
since the home-sewer can’t be expected 
to work to as fine tolerances as regards 
scams, hem lines, and whatnot as the 
assembly-line manufacturer. 


SALT TABLETS AT RETAIL 


Salt tablets alongside drinking foun- 
tains for free use by hot-job workers have 
long been supplied by employers to pre- 
vent heat fag. But the individual out- 
side a factory found these pills hard to 
get unless his druggist bought them in 
bulk and repacked them for retail sale. 

Morton Salt Co. is undertaking to 
tap the consumer market with a new 
consumer-size package of salt tablets 
with dextrose (100 pills for 25¢). ‘This 
item has been announced to the drug 
trade and promotion is getting under 
way. The container is a flexible tube of 
du Pont plastic material fabricated by 
Lusterloid Co. The package costs ap- 
proximately the same as glass, but 
weighs far less. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND . (Income  Index— 
153.6; month ago—153.9; year ago— 
127.9)—Peacetime patterns are reassert- 
ing themselves in this heavy-goods region, 
and, typically, payrolls are beginning to 
outstrip the nation’s. Priorities disloca- 
tions persist in such strictly consumer- 
goods towns as Meadville, Pa., and 
Mansfield, Ohio. But in many places, 
labor shortages are now the problem. 

Over the past two years, employment 
gains in the district have run above 


74,027 sq. mi. pop. 11,809,528 


average. Now, particularly in boor 
Cleveland and Canton—where six 
work-weeks have turned Monday ni; 
into substitute shopping time for Sa’ 
day—existing labor reserves fall short 
anticipated 1942 needs. 

Job rosters are also up (and \ 
work down) sharply in the eastern 
of the district and continue to spurt 
war towns. Current hiring rates 
more moderate in steel-making Pit: 
burgh, Youngstown, and Wheeling 
in the coal fields) because of the se 
scrap shortage. 

Unemployment rolls are shrinking in 
Erie, Pa., and in Dayton and Toledo, ©., 
where conversion to war is rapidly unde: 
way and new plants are opening in 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and other citics 
In the rest of the district—partly ag: 
cultural, of course—industrial accelera 
tion has not been so marked, and labor 
has migrated to the war centers, pinch 
ing the supply of farm hands, 


RICHMOND - (Income — Index— 

72.7; month ago—171.2; year ago— 
136.4)—Income here still runs above 
the nation’s. Employment continues to 
rise especially sharply in the northern 
war centers—Baltimore, Washington, 
Hampton Roads—which embrace 25% 
of the Reserve district's population. 

But with activity limited to capacity 
demand in basic peacetime industries— 
cotton and other textiles, lumber and 
products, and coal mining—payroll 
gains in much of the rest of the region 
have been below average. 

The war stimulus, however, is steadily 
spreading out. The Carolina air-training 
program has broadened, assuming $100,- 
000,000 proportions, and covering some 
30 towns. Other military projects are 
mounting, and aircraft, ordnance, and 
synthetic rubber plants are scheduled 
for booming Hagerstown, Md., Char- 
lotte, N. C., air force center, and 
Charleston, W. Va., at the heart of 


Kenawha Valley chemical and ordnanc: 
expansion, 

Farm income thus far has not equaled 
the national increase over 1941 except 
in North Carolina. Livestock receipts 
have been up spectacularly but cotton, 
tobacco, and other crops constitute tlic 
chief district products, and growing con 
ditions have not been too favorable 
However, prices are so much higher than 
last year’s that autumn harvests may yet 
reverse rural rankings. 


152,471 sq. mi. pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index— 
154.8; month ago—155.5; year ago— 
123.3) — Relative income _ prospects 
within this widespread agricultural region 
are shifting, in accordance with the war 
emphasis on “food for freedom.” 

Last year, potentials in wheat-growing 
sections of North Dakota soared, along 
with prices and crop yields. ‘This vear, 
even if harvests attain 1941 proportions 
on reduced acreage, receipts will rise 
only in proportion with the 16% lift 


in loan rates. But sections producing 
livestock—milk, eggs, hogs, especially— 
will certainly benefit from sharper pricc 
boosts. 

Current retail sales and farm returns 
already reflect these trends. Except in 
north-central North Dakota, holdover 
income from bumper 1941 wheat is 
diminishing. Now the better-than-aver 
age trade gains over last year in the farm 
ing areas between Minnesota’s Red Rive: 
Valley and the Michigan-Wisconsin 
border take top ranking. 

Payrolls here and in Duluth-Superior 
also are beginning to forge ahead faster 
than in most urban centers (BW—Ma\ 
16’42,p62). But for the rest of the region 
arms awards are limited—trecently, for 
instance, to military projects at Sioux 
Falls and Rapid City, S. D., and a wat 
plant at Eau Claire, Wis. and that im 
plies a more temperate advance, from 
now on, for the Reserve district as a 
whole. 
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Citations to Civilians *:*: 


This war is being fought on the civilian front as well as on our far-flung 
battle-lines. Because transportation plays such a vital part in it, those 
whose cooperation helps make the most effective use of available travel 
facilities merit commendation. Hence, these citations: 


To ROBERT EDMONDS and to thousands like him: for mak- 
ing Pullman reservations early. This helps railroads deter- 
mine in advance the number of sleeping cars needed on 
each train; helps Pullman provide these cars where they are 
actually needed from equipment available after troop train 
requirements have been met. 


ies 


To MaRY ZIMMER and to thousands like her: for planning 
the family vacation with the help of a travel agent in order 
to select a train with space available and a starting date 
when travel is apt to be lightest. And for conserving space in 
sleeping cars by taking as little luggage as possible. 


SLEEP GOING—TO KEEP GOING— 


2 


7 


To KENNETH LAIRD and to thousands like Aim: for can- 
celling Pullman reservations promptly when plans change 
This enables someone else to get a good night's rest in a bed 
that otherwise would be vacant. With all travel facilities 
essential to the war effort, it is wasteful for a train to pull out 
with empty sleeping space. 


To WILLIAM JOHNSTON and to almost every other war- 
time traveler: for the helpful cooperation with which he 
accepts Pullman accommodations other than those he asks 
for. After all, he gets a good sleep and enjoys complete privacy 
whether he occupies an upper, lower, section or room. And 
some soldier may be sleeping in the space he might have had. 


* * * 


The railroad’s big job for the duration is to ‘keep ‘em rolling” 
And Pullman's big job is to “sleep 'em rolling’ —both soldiers 
and civilians. Since the number of sleeping cars needed to move 
troops sometimes leaves less than enough to serve you in the 
customary Pullman manner of “whatever you want, whenever 


you want it’, your cooperation is needed—appreciated —and 


| 


Ga Palin 


UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


heartily commended! Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co 


* KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY 
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Furnitures War 


Grand Rapids plants, hit 
first by restrictions on metals 
and now by those on softwood, 
pool for war orders. 


Freezing of the use of softwood as a 

war measure (BW —May16'42,p7) was 
a new body blow to much industry of 
Grand Rapids, traditional furniture cap- 
ital of the nation. However, the fac- 
tories of the area had already quictly 
taken steps to offset such a depressing 
development. Word came out early 
this month that one production pool 
of manufacturers had been certified by 
WPB for war work, and indications 
were that certification would follow 
shortly for a second. 
e@ Scope of the Problem—Earlier there 
had been the restrictions on steel furni- 
ture, resulting in substantial layoffs 
among the many plants in the Grand 
Rapids area. Elimination of soft-wood 
as a medium for civilian goods was even 
more severe. Current estimates are that 
some 11,000 men are idle in this area 
of half a million people. Even though 
$100,000,000 in war contracts are 
spread through the vicinity, it is far 
from enough to take up that slack. 

Former makers of Sheraton and 
Swedish modern, of Chippendale and 
Queen Anne pieces, 13 woodworking 
firms of the area organized the Grand 
Rapids Industries, Inc., production 
pool, hired supervisory engineering tal- 
ent, set about to obtain certification. It 
came last week from WPB Regional 
Director Ernest Kanzler, and a search 
for prime contracts is already well ad- 
vanced. Wooden parts for trainer 
planes, and perhaps much greater vol- 
ume on glider requirements may go to 
these firms: 

Imperial Furniture Co., Grand Rap- 

ids Chair Co., John Widdicomb Co., 
Widdicomb Furniture Co., Johnson 
Furniture Co., Johnson-Handley-John- 
son Co., Kindel Furniture Co., Baker 
Furniture Co. (Holland, Mich.), Muel- 
ler Furniture Co., Hekman Furniture 
Co., William A. Berkey Furniture Co., 
Valley City Furniture Co., and Wil- 
liams-Kimp Furniture Co. 
e Fairly Early Conversion—Such well- 
known outfits in the furniture world 
are thoroughly experienced in the han- 
dling of veneer woods. They expect to 
be able to transform their facilities read- 
ily to the somewhat parallel needs for 
wooden aircraft and soaring parts. 

The second Grand Rapids pool, War 
Products Corp., groups metal, chemical 
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and woodworking firms. In it are Tees- 
dale Manufacturing Co., ‘Tanglefoot 
Co., Rose Patch & Label Co., Knape & 
Vogt Manufacturing Co., Nachtegall 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids Fibre 
Cord Co., and Michigan Bumper Co. 
Munitions output is the primary aim of 
this group, which expects to be cer- 
tified as a prime contractor shortly. 

When the facilities of these 20 firms 
are utilized, they are expected to absorb 
the 11,000 idle without difficulty. 
e Additional War Output—Not alone in 
direct products of war will these firms 
contribute to the victory drive. Their 
conversion program, as mapped by the 
WPB, calls for the use of their machine 
tool shops to ease critical machine tool 
shortages. ‘Tools in shops will be in- 
ventoried, somewhat along the lines fol- 
lowed by the Automotive Council for 
War Production, and if unavailable for 
work at the plants owning them, they 
are likely to be made available to other 
war goods producers. 

WPB is also secking to modify cer- 


tain Army and Navy specificati jas, y 
that tools at present in these sh.» may 
be used for output of war iten 
marily requiring die-casting 

processes impractical for those | 


SPEED IN RECLAMATION 


Rubber reclamation capa 
United States Rubber Co. is | 
creased 60%, not by the instal 
new equipment, but by the 
ment of new and faster technigq 
processing cycle is reduced fro 
93 hours, quality of reclaimed 1 
improved, certain processing ] 
are saved. 

Former methods called for charging 
“digester” with scrap rubber, caustic 
soda, pine tar oils, and water, heating 
the mix with steam, and agitating it for 
16 or more hours. With the new tech. 
nique, worked out at the co: pany’s 
Naugatuck Chemical Division reclaim 
plant, air is introduced into the cham. 
ber with the scrap, steam pressure is in- 
creased to raise the temperature, amount 
of oil reduced, the mixture agitated a 
much shorter time. End product is te- 
claim in much the same physical shape 
as new unvulcanized rubber. 


da 


C. OF C. ON THE JOB 


Expert advice on plant conversion is 
a part of the plan set up by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce early 
this year to help local manufacturers 
get war contracts (BW—Feb.7'42, 
p68). The chamber has analyzed each 
ot 6,000 industrial firms, keeps up-to- 


the-minute records of facilities. Daily 
reports from the chamber’s Washing- 
ton office keep officials informed of 
contract opportunities. Inspecting the 
factory of Ernest V. Berry (center), 
preparatory to making recommenda 
tions on plant conversion, are two of 
the chamber’s representatives, Alvin 
Eicholz (left), and Lyle Harvey (rig)tt). 
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MARMON-HERRINGTON PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 
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ON THE RECORD 


I. WE KNOW ANYTHING about 


industry, and particularly the automo- 
tive industry, of which we are a part, 
a vast increase in military production 
for 1942, over 1941, is “in the bag.” 

If we were as certain about every- 
thing else, as we are about that, there 
would be nothing to worry about. 

Of course, our company has had a 
running start. Long before America en- 
tered the war, millions of dollars worth 
of military vehicles had rolled off our 
assembly lines for America’s Allies 
across the seas. Swinging into all-out, 
full-time production to take care of the 
additional requirements of our own gov- 
ernment, called only for further expan- 
sion of existing facilities. Even these 
were anticipated, planned for and blue- 


printed, ready for immediate action 
when word came. 

Much of the success of our program 
is due to the policy of subcontracting, 
which we inaugurated at the very start of 
our war-production effort. More than 


1000 independent plants, large and 


small, are processing, fabricating and 
machining parts that go into the as- 
sembly of Marmon-Herrington military 
trucks, tractors and tanks. Many of 
these plants have as few as three, four 
or a half-dozen machines capable of 
doing our work. We furnish the mate- 
rials, jigs, gages and special tools, in 
struct in manufacturing and provide 
final inspection. The system works like 
a charm. 

What we have done, and are doing 
we know that hundreds of other pt ‘me 
contractors are doing and will do in 
1942. Our government will get the ad- 
ditional production of planes, tanks 
and guns asked for this year —and a lot 
more—if we know what it’s all about 


and we think we do! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON — 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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PATAPAR NEW PRODUCTS 


protects food 


Patapar is a paper. But it has certain 
distinct characteristics that enable it to 
overcome problems that might seem 
impossible for paper. Patapar can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without 
harm. It can be boiled, steamed, or 
frozen. It is grease-resisting, odorless, 
tasteless. 

The unique abilities of Patapar have 
brought it into use in many fields.. But 
today its biggest job is connected with 
foods. 


BUTTER 


Patapar helps pro- 
tect flavor—checks 
moisture vapor 
transmission. 


MEAT 


Patapar shields 
against contamination 
—holds in juices safely. 


Being insoluble, 
Patapar is the 
standard wrapper 
for fish fillets. 


ICE CREAM 


Patapar keeps con- 
tents clean—flavor 
intact. 


MILK 


Patapar hoods protect 
against dust, dirt, 
prowling animals. 


BUSINESS MEN 

Patapar is doing jobs like these every 
day. Perhaps there’s a problem in your 
business that it could solve. Write us, 
outlining your problem in detail. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Branch Offices: New York, 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Protective Wrapping 


By the ingenious expedient of slot- 
ting tough kraft paper and stretching it 
into an openwork honeycomb pattern, 
after the manner of expanded metal 
lath, Research Products Corp., Madison, 


Wis., has achieved Research Shipping 


| Pack. The resilient new product con- 
| forms to the curvatures of almost any 
| product, cushioning it during shipment 
| and at the same time revealing its con- 
| tents though the openings during dis- 

play. It will be marketed in standard 
| rolls and special pads. 


| Jib-Hung Welder 


In November, Progressive Welder 
Co., Detroit, announced its Frostode re- 
frigerated spot welder (BW—Nov.22'41, 

| p42) which facilitates welding by keep- 

| ing electrodes at below-freezing tempera- 
tures until the instant of a weld, and 

| thus minimizing down-time for their 

| redressing. 

| Now the company is bringing out a 
new Frostode model for light-gage steels, 


| including stainless, mounted on a jib 
crane to give extreme flexibility. The 
refrigerating unit, which supplies cool- 
ing brine for both electrodes and trans- 
former, is mounted atop the crane’s col- 
umn. The welding head, the throat 
depth of which is adjustable, can be 
lifted up and down, in and out, and 
| swung through 360 deg. in any plane to 


reach hard-to-get-at places. Phas: 
heat control and synchronous tim 
both available as extras. 


Screened Plastic 


Several years ago the Celanese- 
loid Corp., 180 Madison Ave., 
York, brought out a plastic-impreg: 
wire screen which passes more 
violet rays and less heat than y 
glass, hence has been widely us: 
glazing for health resorts, p 
houses, etc. This month, it will] 
duce another material, Lumapane, 
lar in conception (and with about th: 
same ultraviolet and anti-heat ch 
teristics) but so transparent that it 


be used to replace glass in plant, office, 
and house windows and partitions that 
might be subject to explosions, bomb 
ings, and other hazards. 

The new 0.03-in. sheet has a core of 
14-mesh screen, is slightly more expen 
sive than plain window glass, but on) 
half the price of automotive safety glass 
which it exceeds in breakage resistanc< 
and protective power. If a bullet o 
shell splinter should be too much for it, 
it can be repaired with cellulose tap 
quickly and with little impairment to 
its original breakage resistance. 


Glycerin Alternate 


Glvéerin, which has an almost endless 
string of industrial and commercial 
applications, is being diverted 100% to 
war purposes. ‘To replace it in many of 
its applications, Akerite Chemical 
Works, Inc., 6035 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago, has formulated Akerite Gly 
erin Alternative, an aqueous, nontoxic 
liquid derived mainly from corn. 

It is soluble in alcohol, water, and 
glycerin; nonsoluble in petroleum sol\ 
ents. Like glycerin it attracts water 
during storage and has a low freezing 
point. It has already been tried out in 
the manufacture of printing rollers, 
paper, leather, cosmetics, shaving cream, 
foundry cores, sausage casings, textiles, 
photographic supplies, embalming fluid, 
rubber goods, various inks, etc. 
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No Work-Spread 


Army kills plan, backed by 
Courtney, for garages and small 
plants to produce bullet cores - 
on single-purpose lathes. 


One more effort to spread the war | 
work and bring the little man into the 
production program has died aborning. 
Like many another such idea, this one | 
was conceived in a regional office of the 
War Production Board—Chicago, this | 
time—and it was killed by the Army for | 
reasons of cost and efficiency. 

The idea: to provide small plants, 
even garages, with a simple $1,000 lathe, 
designed for the single purpose of turn- 
ing out bullet cores. The plan was actu- 
ally sired by Thomas Courtney, presi- 
dent of the sales finance company which 
tuned munitions-maker this spring 
(BW—Apr.4’42,p19), and when it was 
announced several months ago, hun- 


dreds of would-be contractors crowded | 
the Chicago WPB office to witness a | 
demonstration of the lathe and to sign | 


up for the program. ‘They were sent 


home and told to await further an- 


nouncements. 


e Coup de Grace—When no announce- 


ment was forthcoming, it was apparent 


that the plan was being given the slow- | 


death treatment. This week its demise 
became complete when the Chicago 
Ordnance District announced that bul- 
let cores would be produced by Cuneo 


Press, and perhaps one or two other | 


large firms, on special $4,000 lathes, to 
be manufactured also by Cuneo. 
Fundamental reason for the failure of 


the plan is the same as that which has | 


forced abandonment of many other 
spread-the-work programs—the difficulty 
of managing, controlling, and inspecting 


scattered production. Furthermore, al- | 


though the single-purpose lathe, partly 
developed on money from Courtney's 
Northern Illinois Corp., represented a 
considerable improvement and simplifi- 
cation of standard designs, it still re- 
quired a trained operator at each ma- 
chine, and Ordnance engineers doubted 
whether producers could be instructed 
in the proper control of special heat 
treatments. 

@ Study of Costs—In contrast, one rela- 
tively inexperienced girl can operate 
several of the new Cuneo lathes at one 
time, and this kind of automatic opera- 
tion will cut production costs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Ordnance men expect that 
the cost will be only 25% of what it 
would have been on the WPB single- 
purpose lathes. 

In announcing the Cuneo contract, 
the Army threw a sop to the little men 
by announcing that Cuneo would be 
urged to subcontract as much as possible 
of its job. 
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Shipping Promise, Too! 


@® Engineered shipping containers 
speed up war products delivery sched- 
ules, help solve transportation prob- 
lems; assure easier, faster handling— 
adequate protection with minimum tare 
weight. 

For overseas or overland shipments, 
General Boxes, crates and special con- 
tainers are being used to keep foods, 
chemicals, metal parts, munitions and 
other materials flowing to the armed 
forces. Scores of concerns are using 
them to help beat their shipping 
promises. 

Engineered to meet specific require- 
ments, General containers conserve 
vital man-hours, save space in ships, 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


trucks, trains, and in the shipping room. 
The General All-Bound, for example, is 
delivered to the shipper 24 assembled. 
Even inexperienced workmen can 
assemble it in record time. No nails are 
required. By simply bending the sturdy 
wire loops down, it can be closed and 
securely sealed. Maximum protection 
for the product is assured. 


Let us help you get your products to 
Uncle Sam, or to war products assembly 
lines faster. Our thirteen strategically 
located plants permit 
faster service to con- 
cerns in all parts of 
the country. Mail the 
coupon. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
DC Send copy of free book illustrating engi- 


0 Have a Genera! Box engineer call. 
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The Eyes Have It 


Higher visibility in plants 
testing white concrete floors 
wins enthusiastic approval of 
engineers and builders. 


Ever since last year, when the first 

white concrete industrial floors to be 
used anywhere began their tour of duty 
in four major airplane plants, there has 
been hot speculation about their ulti- 
mate utility among the few nonaircraft 
manufacturing and maintenance exccu- 
tives who knew of their installation. 
e The Big Question—“Sure, they're all 
right now. They will undoubtedly light 
up the under side of an airplane's wings 
while they're on the floor. Sure, they'll 
speed up work and reduce mistakes. But 
how’ ll they be after they've been walked 
on for a year?’ 

Well, the year is just about up in the 
Consolidated bomber plant “somewhere 
in the Southwest, but not in Califor- 
nia.” Before the plant opened, lighting 
engineers of a major electrical manu- 
facturer ran a serics of tests in the flu- 
orescently lighted, windowless plant 
“when both floor and reflectors were 
new and clean” and found the average 
“reflection factor’ of white concrete 
floors in the main assembly was 44% 
compared with 27.4% for the regular 
gray concrete floors in the receiving 
area. In other words 61% less light 
was absorbed by white than by gray 
concrete. 
@ Today’s Condition—Just recently Con- 
solidated’s plant engineer ran_ similar 
tests for his own satisfaction and en- 
lightenment “now that the lamps are 
approaching the end of their useful life 
and the floor is as dirty as we expect it 
to get.” His measurements, checked 
with the engineers’ measurements, show 

loss in foot-candles of 22% over the 
gray floor and only 18% over the white 
floor. ‘Thus today, the white one’s re- 
fective factor is probably more than 
61% higher than that of the gray. 

That the enginecrs of Boeing, Doug- 
las, and North American (the other 
three of the four major plants) are simi- 
larly satished with the operation of their 
white floors is attested by the fact that 
Bocing is using them in two more plants 
scheduled for 1942 production, Douglas 
in another new plant, and North Amer- 
ican in three new plants. Bell Aircraft 
also will use white floors in its big new 
Southeastern project. 

e Engineers Enthusiastic—F-xperienced 
industrial engineers and builders like 
the Austin Co., and J. Gordon ‘Turnbull 
are enthusiastic about the several white 
floors cach have installed in the various 
airplane plants they have built. Robert 
& Co. adopted them for Bell. 
Meanwhile big cement manufacturers 
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White concrete floors reflect light of overhead fluorescents to under sic 
of bomber wings on Consolidated’s mechanized assembly—and speed output 


like Universal Atlas and Medusa, who 
have been producing white cement for 
at least 25 years and never thought of 
it for floors, are just beginning to ap- 
preciate the implications and the possi- 
bilities of the broad new market open- 
ing wide before them. ‘Trinity and 
Calaveras, more recently in white ce- 
ment production, are equally alive to 
the potentialities. 

e Promotion Drive Coming—Up to now, 
one of them has really turned a finger 
in promoting white concrete floors, but 
it will not be long before Universal 
Atlas will have collected comprehensive 
data on the subject for intensive market 
development. Right now its engineer- 
ing department is putting together 
masses of figures to show not only the 
economic justification for white floors, 
but the human health and comfort 
factors. 

From the Consolidated figures, the 
engineers dope out that the white floor 
increases general illumination 20.6% 
by its action as a giant reflector, over 
and above the contribution made by 
clean white-painted or aluminum-coated 
walls and ceilings which have long been 
the mark of good industrial manage- 
ment and housekeeping. ‘They figure 
Consolidated lighting standards, with- 
out white concrete floors, would have 
required 20% more fluorescent fixtures, 
plus more and heavier copper in the 
distribution system, larger transformers 
and switchgear equipment, more steel 
and aluminum for reflectors, magnesium 
for cutouts, lead for cables, more zinc, 
rubber, and resins in insulation, more 
electric current. 

e Figuring the Savings—When they add 
it all up, they estimate that the white 
concrete floor at a 5¢ per sq. ft. extra 
cost, paid for itself in seven months, 


will hereafter yield a return of 90% 
annually on the investment. (P: 
figures cannot be published because the 
would reveal too intimately the size an 
setup of the plant.) 

From the human side, they are gat! 
ering data to show that the improve 
distribution and diffusion of light (matt 
surface white concrete is almost en 
tirely free from glare) will decrease eye 
strain, eye fatigue, and absenteeism, in- 
crease morale, quantity and quality of 
production, effectiveness of supervision 
(foremen can see their machines and 
men more readily), and minimizes espi 
onage and sabotage. 
® Replies to Critics—T'wo possible han- 
dicaps of white floors, they are prepared 
to admit: (1) absence of contrast be 
tween floor and work if the work hap 
pens to be white; (2) increased neces 
sity for frequent cleaning. To the first, 
they say, “Take your white work to a 
dark-topped bench or darken an areca on 
the floor. We still make gray cement.” 
To the second, they are perfectly will- 
ing to quote the Consolidated engincc! 

“This floor was put in with the idea 
that good enough illumination could be 
thereby obtained for men working pat- 
tially under the wings of the planes and 
at similar locations, and seems ade- 
quately justified by the almost complctc 
absence of shadows and good secing 
ability at all locations. No attempt has 
been made to seal the floor, and our 
standard method of maintenance is to 
sweep it daily, damp mopping approx! 
mately once a month, and _ scrubbing 
with a rotary-brush scrubbing machinc 
everv two or three months.” 

e Recommended Treatment—Univers:l 
Atlas engineers, however, take exception 
to the fact that the floor has been Ictt 
unsealed, and recommend that clea 
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sealer be a a couple of times a year 
at an annual cost of about 4¢ per sq. ft. 
They believe that the all-over loss in 
foot-candles might have been even less 
than 18% with such treatment. 

And they are pointing out to their 
sles department that white concrete 
can be laid not only over old gray con- 
crete floors, but over wood and wood 
block, to lighten dark spots in stores, 
laboratories, hospitals, schools, offices, 
and factories—in fact any building, now 
that it is next to impossible to buy new 
Jluminating “equipment for anything 
but urgent war work, 


Concrete Building 


New Chrysler plant, almost 
as big as Willow Run, achieves 
record steel saving, will use 
only 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. 


The lid of wartime censorship is be- 
ing tipped just enough to reveal that 
the gigantic new Chrysler plant (BW— 
June 6'42,p8) for the manufacture of 
airplane engines (“somewhere in the 
Mid-West, but not in the Detroit area’’) 
will be of a brand-new type of concrete 
construction. Steel will be used for 
reinforcing, but a considerable amount 
of metal will be saved, for the new struc- 
ture will require only 2.7 Ib. of steel per 
sq. ft. of floor area. This figure com- 
pares with 5 to 12 or more pounds per 
sq. ft. required in conventional steel- 


trussed automotive production apace 
d 


or the 34 Ib. per sq. ft. which wou 
be used in the “reinforced concrete” 


type of building that was recently pro- | 
posed by Detroit engineers (BW— 


Apr.11°42,p58). 


@ Sudden Switch—Original Chrysler de- | 
signs called for conventional structural | 


steel. Just a few weeks ago the tight 
steel situation caused the government 
to ask Chrysler to shift to concrete. 
Starting again from scratch, the archi- 
tectural engineers of Albert Kahn and 
the plant engineers of Chrysler collabo- 
rated in the development of a new type 
of overhead arch-rib construction. 

Not only will it economize on rein- 
forcing steel, but it’s said to provide 
overhead beams for ready attachment of 
overhead conveyors, monorails, trolleys, 
hoists, and pipelines. The latter fact is 
of special significance, because recent 
concrete factory construction has tended 
toward the clean interior lines of an 
arched shell. Plant engineers have been 
hard-put-to-it to develop ways and means 
of suspending their equipment, hence 
have leaned toward steel construction 
with its ready-made equipment sup- 
ports. 

@ Other Steel Savings—The new build- 
ing, which will have only 5% less floor 
space than Ford’s Willow Run plant— 
the world’s largest manufacturing struc- 
ture—will be only one story high. In- 
stead of steel window sash, it will have 
“victory sash” of wood and a little steel, 
newly developed by Mr. Kahn. Although 
the windows will extend all around the 
building, it will be mechanically ven- 


Neither brass nor any other ultra- 
critical material will form a part of 
the new OCD stirrup pump, de- 
signed jointly by the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, the War Production 
Board (which has established mate- 
rial priorities for 2,000,000 of them), 
the welded steel tube manufacturers, 
and the plastic industry. According 
to the editors of McGraw-Hill’s 
Product Engineering, there are two 
accepted designs: a preferred one 
with a bent-tube steel stirrup (left), 
another with stirrup formed and 
welded out of 14-gage steel strip. 
Business parts of both are identical: 
pump barrels and plungers of steel 
tubing; standard 4-in. glass marbles 
for poppet valves; valve seats and 
adjustable nozzles of acetate butyrate 
plastic; wood and steel handles. Hose 
material is still up for final decision, 
may be vinyl plastic, will definitely 
not be rubber. Pump specifications 
will be released by WPB to any man- 
ufacturer capable of making and mar- 
keting them at a cost less than $5— 


Stirrup Pump—Official Version 


which is quite a drop from the $8 
to $23 cost of current brass stirrup 
pumps for spraying water from a 
bucket onto incendiary bombs. 


FIG. 928 
PAT'D and 
PAT’'S PEND. 
Drawer is extra 


1367 combinations of ‘‘Hallowell’’ Work-Benches 
offer the right choice for every Production, Assem- 
bly or Inspection Operati All interchangeable 
parts make them adaptable to future needs . . . 
a lasting investment. Write for our Shop Equip- 
ment Catalog. 
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tilated. Walls supporting the windows 
will be built of common brick. 

Four miles of a new of “non- 
scalable” wooden picket fence devel- 
= by Weyerhaeuser will surround the 
plant, saving some 125 tons of steel. 
Over-all steel savings of the new plant 
design versus the one rejected by the 
government are calculated by Chrysler 
as “enough to build 14 destroyers or 
six 10,000-ton cargo ships.” 


Tires for Alaska 


New casing for airplanes, 
produced by U.S. Rubber, stops 
skids in Arctic ice and snow by 
means of rubber-steel tread. 


A new type of airplane tire, developed 
for operational use on the glare ice of 
Arctic landing fields, has just been un- 
veiled in Detroit by United States Rub- 
ber Co. At the same time, the company 
revealed that its aircraft tire manufactur- 
ing Operations are being moved into 
Detroit from a Wisconsin plant which 
now is being turned over to the govern- 
ment. 

@ Problems on Plane Tires—Aircraft 
tires must meet wide varieties of oper- 
ating conditions. In the United States, 
transport planes are prone to use smooth 
sausages, quite adequate for well-devel- 
oped runways. Abroad, especially under 
variable war conditions, treads of vary- 
ing types must be employed. 
evelopment of a tread for use on 
fields where skidding is commonplace— 
and costly accidents always possible as 
a result—provided a problem. U.S. Rub- 
ber’s answer is the “Ice Grip Tread”— 
a series of button-like knobs dotting 
the big aircraft casings, each button 
ei Ba and lent grip by a sharp, 
cylindrical, crimped steel insert. 
e Already Tested—The tread is said to 
be instantly effective on both snow and 
ice. Proof of that statement may be 
inherent in the fact that the tires have 
been secretly in manufacture for some 
months and are, in fact, already being 
reordered. U. S. Rubber has not yet 
licensed the development, but will do 
so if its own production facilities can- 
not meet demand. 

The business of moving 100 carloads 
of machinery for several hundred miles 
from the Wisconsin plant to Detroit is 
being accomplished without a halt in 
production on the many types of air- 
craft tires now being made by U. S. 
Rubber. First one part of the equip- 
ment is shipped and put to work, then 
another part. 

e A New Building—For a time tires were 
built in one factory, cured in another. 
For another period that process was 
exactly reversed. Meanwhile the bulk 
of the machinery is coming through to 
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The Metals to Win a War 


Metals are the most vital raw ma- 
terials of war production, with the 
possible exception of chemicals, and 
they're still short. Yet progress is 
being made in correcting the supply 
position in some of them, results are 
nothing short of spectacular (though 
still insufficient) in a few such as alu- 
minum and magnesium. 

Here is a nutshell summary of the 

way the situation is summed up by 
the two men most vitally concerned 
in increasing and allocating supplies 
William L. Batt, chairman of WPB’s 
Requirement Committee, and A. I. 
Henderson, recently appointed suc- 
cessor to Batt as director of the Divi- 
sion of Materials: 
@ Steel—The United States, world’s 
largest producer of steel, had capacity to 
turn out 83,000,000 tons of steel in 1939 
(and in that year used 52,000,000). Now 
5,000,000 tons have been added to the 
industry’s capacity; output this year may 
go as high as 85,000,000. Production of 
certain critical types of steel might be 
even higher if larger supplies of scrap 
iron wal steel were being turned in. 

Of a projected addition of 5,000,000 
more tons of capacity (now under study 
by Donald M. Nelson), probably 65% 
to 70% will be carried through; certainly 
a 70% addition will be made to pig iron 
capacity. 

Cost of the expansion will be $1,500,- 

000,000; industry will pay about one- 
third. 
@ Nickel—Canada produces about 85% 
of the world’s nickel. Second largest 
producer is New Caledonia (island on 
the supply route to Australia, occupied 
recently by United States troops). Yet 
with control over most of the world’s 
supply in friendly hands, the tightest 
inch in all the metals is in this steel- 
worsted alloy. 

The government has allocated $20,- 

000,000 for production of nickel in Cuba 
from ores that yield only 1% to relieve 
the situation to whatever extent is pos- 
sible. 
@ Manganese—On the average, 14 lb. of 
manganese go into every long ton of 
steel—and most of it has always been im- 
ported. Use runs upwards of 500,000 
tons a year with India, Russia, and Africa 
the leading suppliers. Cuba now is the 
only nearby source. 

Efforts to increase supplies from the 
United States small sources of high-grade 
manganese have been going forward for 
some time. Now the government is pre- 
paring to subsidize recovery of 600,000 
tons a year from low-grade ores which, 
with the stockpile and imports, will pro- 
vide a needed 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Government is putting up $40,000,- 
000, industry $6,000,000. 

@ Chromium—This alloying metal also 
has been almost entirely imported in the 
past. The stockpile is healthy and we 
continue to get some ore from abroad. 
The big effort, however, is to develop 


new sources of low-grade ore, mostly jn 
Montana, to yield 500,000 tons of 40q 
chromium concentrate annually, carly 
requirements are running close ty 4 
million tons, three times 1939 use 

The government is spending $10.,()()0.. 

000, private industry $1,500,000. 
© Tungsten—New discoveries, during 
1941, in Valley County, Idaho, are the 
most interesting development in this 
important steel toughener. ‘Fhe country’ 
output this year will probably come to 
12,000 tons. New developments also are 
going forward in California and Nevada: 
Latin-American production is being en- 
couraged, 
e Aluminum—The initial expansion of 
850,000,000 Ib. of aluminum (produc. 
tion in 1939 was about 330,000,000) has 
been completed and is in operation. 
Another 600,000,000 Ib. will have been 
added to annual capacity by Aug. 1, and 
600,000,000 more has been approved 
and a start made on construction. Actual 
production of virgin aluminum this year 
should top a billion pounds by a com- 
fortable margin. 

Canada is scheduled to deliver 450,- 
000,000 in 1943, and that will bring next 
year’s supply up to approximately 2,- 
500,000,000 Ib. 
© Magnesium—Capacity of this country’s 
only magnesium producer in 1939 was 
probably about 12,000,000 Ib. a year and 
the country didn’t use even that much. 
This year output should be 170,000,000 
Ib., and the goal is 600,000,000. 

The government is paying for $319,- 
000,000 of the expansion, industry for 
$20,000,000. 
© Copper—Record copper consumption 
prior to the war was something under 
1,000,000 tons in 1929; this year we will 
get from domestic mines and imports 
(Chile is the principal offshore supplier) 
approximately 1,800,000 tons. Yet the 
shortage of this critical metal is now 
severe and is growing worse. 

To bring out domestic production, 
prices above the OPA ceiling are being 
paid to existing mines for increased out- 
put. Moreover, the government is 
financing the opening of new mines. 
The interesting suggestion that stecl 
could be used in place of brass in shell 
casings can be put into practice only to 
a limited extent, it is now believed, and 
the substitution of silver for copper in 
heavy electrical conductors, while help- 
ful, is too small a saving to make much 
difference. 

The government is spending more 

than $180,000,000 on copper develop- 
ment, and industry is putting up 
$40,000,000. 
@ Tin—In normal times the United 
States needs close to 100,000 tons of tin 
a year, and almost all of the world’s 
supplies of ore except those of Bolivia 
now are in the hands of the Japanese. 
A smelter to turn out 18,000 tons a year 
from Bolivian ore has been erected; there 
are reports that the capacity is being at 
least doubled. Increased Bolivian co- 
operation in the project is evident. 
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Shake hands with the Octopus 


This machine packs a punch. Packs 
19 of them at once, in fact. And each 
one is backed up by 3600 pounds of 
hydraulic pressure. 

Night and day the “octopus” 
punches V-shaped slots in the circum- 
ferential stiffeners—circular aluminum 
alloy members — that brace a mighty 
bomber—the Boeing Flying Fortress.* 

Designed by Boeing tool engineers 
especially for high production slotting 
and cutting of airplane stiffeners, this 


machine turns out parts forty-five times 
as fast as the machine which it replaced. 
The “octopus” is one of the reasons 
why Boeing is building airplanes more 
quickly than ever before. It is another 
link in the lengthening chain of Boeing 
contributions to increased speed and 
efficiency in airplane production. 
And production is steadily rising. 
. . . Since December 7, for example, 
Boeing engineers, production men and 


airplane workers have more than 


doubled the output of Flying Fortresses. 

Today the Boeing hydro-punch, to 
gether with many other Boeing de 
velopments in quantity production, is 
being shared with other aircraft com 
panies, helping them help the United 
Nations to do the job in hand. 

The increase of speed and efficiency 
in manufacture ... both for war and 
for peace ... is only one of the many 
different projects that form a constant 


part of Boeing production engineering. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS 
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ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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“Today, more than ever 
before, we appreciate 


Burroughs 


Mechanical 


Service” 


“Our experience with Burroughs 
mechanical service has long since 
proved that it is without equal.” | 


Today, under wartime conditions, it 
is essential that users make. their 


Burroughs Provides figuring and accounting equipment 


last as long as possible. Burroughs 
These Advantages Mechanical Service is helping own- 


Burroughs Mechanical Service ers get the maximum of continuous, 
is rendered by factory-trained, profitable use from their Burroughs 
factory-controlled, salaried : 
representatives whose work is machines. 
guaranteed by Burroughs. : : ; 
° Burroughs service is available to 
Every Burroughs service point the user under either of two plans: 
has genuine Burroughs parts : 
to meet service needs. ( 1 ) a Burroughs Service Agreement 
® ; at a predetermined, moderate annual 
Burroughs service is national, , 
conveniently located to give cost; or (2) service when requested, 


prompt attention to every call. at a moderate charge for each serv- 
* 


All Burroughs service men are ic¢ as rendered. Call your local 
promptly and fully informed Burroughs office, or write to— 
about every improvement in 

service, evc-y new feature and BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
every mechanical change. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| Now in production for the Army Air 
Force is a new airplane tire dev: loped 

| by the United States Rubber Co 
Known as the “U.S. Ice Grip Tread,” 

| sharp, cylindrical, crimped steel in 

| serts make it instantly effective on 
both snow and ice. 


Detroit. A new building is to be erected 
on the foundations of one now being 
razed; by August the changeover will 
probably be completed. 

Several hundred men will be put to 
work in the new aircraft tire plant. The 
work will fit nicely with the company’s 
present Detroit operations which are 
heavily concentrated today on militan 
tire production. Lost passenger-car tire 
business is being rapidly made up on 
war work. Today U. S. Rubber’s em 
ployment is only a sixth or so off from 
its peak of last year at Detroit, a sharp 
rebound from a low point recorded ear- 
| lier this year at about 55% of the 

1941 level. 
| @ Manufacture and Costs—Aircraft tires 

present problems for tire makers. A 56- 

inch casing, such as those for heavy 
| bombers, may use 16 plies of rubber 

and cord, against the auto tire’s conven- 
tional four or six. The rubber is the 
| same, the fabric is the same, and so 
is the compounding material, but the 
handling is difficult. Closer tolerances 
must be observed, for such tires fold 
into wing recesses with no space to 
spare—and there cannot be mistakes. 

There is great variety in aircraft tires, 


| not only in tread types but in sizes 


Production runs of the varied orders, 


_tiny in number alongside the stcad\ 


outpourings of casings for automotive 
use, require almost individual handling 
of each completed unit. Yet most ma- 
jor tire companies are in production on 
these products, meeting requirements 
with time to spare. 
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CONSTRUCTION | 


Building Relief | 

WPB relaxes stop-order on 
construction by ruling that used 
materials and repairs are not | 
included in quotas. 


Property owners and small manufac- 
turers were relieved when the War Pro- | 
duction Board announced that it would 
permit a liberal interpretation of its Apr. 
) order which clamped rigid limits on 
private construction. In the building in- 


dustrv, however, the news caused no ex- 


citement; contractors expect it to have | 
only a negligible effect on the volume of | 


business and supply of materials. 
The original order required builders 


to obtain a permit from WPB before | 
starting any residential construction that | 
would cost more than $500 in a twelve- | 
month period. For agricultural con- | 


struction the limit was $1,000, and 


for other projects, including industrial | 
building and highways, it was $5,000 | 


(BW —Apr.18'42,p28). 


e Without Using Quota—In its latest | 


interpretation WPB announced that 
these limits are in addition to any spe- 


cifically authorized building. In other | 


words, a manufacturer who gets permis- 
sion to put an addition on his plant still 
has his $5,000 quota which can cover 
other construction during the same year. 

WPB also ruled that cost limits do 
not apply to used material owned by the 
builder or to the labor cost of installing 
it. The owner of an office building, for 
cxample, can take partitions from one 
floor and build them into other offices 
without cutting into his quota. 
¢ Materials Are Limited—Cost limits 
will not apply to necessary repairs as 
long as the basic architecture of the 
building remains unchanged. In mak- 
ing repairs the owner is not required to 
use the same type of materials, and 
theoretically he is free to put in supe- 
rior equipment when his old fixtures go 
to pieces. Actually, the builder who 
tries to get copper tubing or tin sheath- 
ing will find that priorities and alloca- 
tions limit his choice to the plentiful 
materials, 

Although the liberal interpretation is 
important to small property holders, it 
doesn’t ease the pressure on the indus- 
try as a whole. Limits on building re- 
main drastically low, and effects of the 
new ruling will probably be lost in the 
totals. Moreover, scarcity of materials 
will make it impossible for many prop- 
erty owners to undertake even the con- 
struction allowed by their quotas. Short- 
ages and priorities brought residential 
building almost to a standstill some 
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COMBATING 
CARELESSNESS 


An accident hazard existing in 
your plant is an enemy to be 
sought out and destroyed just as 
an enemy on the battlefield. Both 

are a menace to the safety of the country. To make 
use of a safety engineering service designed to de- 
stroy the accident hazard is a patriotic duty. Em- 
ployers Mutual extends this service as a part of its 
workmen’s compensation insurance coverage. Ac- 
cident prevention accomplishes both saving in man- 
power and saving in insurance costs. “‘An ideal ar- 
rangement” -- say our policyholders. 


Employers Nutual. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— 


AGE FENCE 


—FCmertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce /§§3 


ri 
i 


PROTECTOR oF PRODUCTION 
FOR AMERICA’S VICTORY DRIVE 


@ To keep ‘em flying and rolling toward victory requires uninterrupted production, and con- 
tinuous production requires protection against unauthorized entry to plant 

properties. @ Page Industrial Fence is the highest development in woven wire | Y'CTORY fins 
fence, originated in 1883 by J. Wallace Page and made for 59 years by the | men,machinesond 
company he founded. This modern protective barrier is distributed by modern | 7.070 S507 
methods. Construction engineering and erecting are performed by local, |/” ?”°’*c1™ « 
responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—the 102 | pion: working on 
members of PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. |“°"""™ °°" 


See ACCO advertisement in this issve, page 57 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Clothes by Mary Lewis, New York 


Beautiful prints and gay fabrics, which at one time 
only the well-to-do could afford, now offer greater 
a 
umph of the United States pigment and dyestuffs industry. Shut off from imported 
dyes at the beginning of World War I, the U. S. was already producing its own 
colors by 1918— is now completely independent of foreign sources. 


value at prices within the reach of all. This is a tri- 


Interchemical’s part of the story began with the first pigment research laboratory 
in this country. Within the last few years a new chapter was added by the introduc- 
tion of Aridye pigmented textile colors, which brought new values to the textile 
industry. Today, rich colors and smartly styled dress fabrics and draperies—men’s 
shirtings too—are pigment-dyed or pigment-printed with Aridye colors that are 
faster to sunlight, are laundry-proof, offer new brighter colors. 

Aridye colors are now being used in the pigment-dyeing of cloth for uniforms and 
for work clothes where extreme fastness is required. Because Aridye colors use rela- 
tively abundant materials, they release needed chemicals and productive capacity to 
war production. In another field Setfast Awning Paint is recoloring and preserving 
canvas and duck. 

Other Interchemical products are contributing to our war effort—finishes for 
shells, bombs, gas masks, aircraft wiring systems, machine tools and camouflage 
cloth; printing inks which help preserve our freedom of thought; coated wall fabrics 
for defense housing; carbon paper and typewriter ribbons for the Army and Navy. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! Send today for “More than Meets the Eye,’’ the beau- 
tiful color book which tells the story of Aridye colors and other Interchemical products. 

INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Printing Ink Division—In-tag Division— Ault & Wiborg Corporation— 
Aridye Corporation—United Color and Pigment Company Division— Virginia Chemical 
Corporation—R-B-H Dispersions, Inc.—Ruxton Products, Inc.— Ault & Wiborg Carbon & 
Ribbon Company, Inc.— Champlain Division—Standard Coated Products Corporation—The 
Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada Limited —The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL POS 


CORPORATION + 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 
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| in some individual cases. 
| also expects it to promote effi 


time before the original stop. bi 
issued, and the supply situatio: in 
tighter now. 

e Premium on Ingenuity—\\\,; 4, 
new ruling will do is prevent 
The 


| of used materials and ingenious ¢ inploy- 
| ment of equipment on hand. 


| sider the liberal interpretation » |) 
| ful sign. Since the original order the, 
| have been watching closely to 
| attitude WPB would take on applic 


As a straw in the wind, buil 


| 
tions for construction permits. So far. 
about 90% of the requests ha 


| approved (BW —May7’42,p7 Anv- 
thing indicating that Washington wil] 
continue sympathetic is welcome news 


to the industry. 


Ban on Housing? 


Need to conserve scarce 
materials leads to belief that 
barracks are next. Difficult situ. 
ation faced in Detroit. 


Shortages in critical materials may 
soon force either drastic curtailment or 
a complete ban on erection of family- 
type houses for workers in war indus- 
tries. Barracks quite possibly will be- 
come the style. 

e Competition with War—The critical 
situation arises, of course, from the fact 
that home construction competes with 
new war plants for many scarce mate- 
rials and with actual production of arma- 


ments for a certain amount of vital 
metals. Housing, except that of a most 
elementary character, probably will have 
to take a back seat. 

This situation seems to be coming to 


a head in Detroit. In the erstwhile 
motor city, conditions are complicated 
by the fact that estimates of war em 
ployment aren’t panning out—a fact 
which tends to throw cold water on 
housing projects. 

@ Estimates Revised—Not so long ago it 
was figured that Detroit would employ 
830,000 when its war industries got up 


| to peak production. Ford’s Willow Run 


bomber plant was supposed to need 
120,000 workers all by itself. Now tt 
appears that the over-all estimates for 
Detroit should be pared 25% to 30%. 
and Ford expects to use as few as half 
the 120,000 because of mass-production 
shortcuts worked out. 

Such changes in prospective employ 
ment mean commensurate changes in 
the probable new housing needs with 
the result that builders are wary. Mean 
while, the biggest single effort, which 
was houses for Willow Run, has been 
moving rather slowly for several reasons 


| @ The Official Plans—On Jan. |, the 


Federal Housing Authority adopted 4 
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“Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate 
that it is one of the most USEFUL 


magazines in America today. 


Wherever you find it, you find a 


business man... well informed.” 
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program calling for 45,000 dwellings, of 
which 25,000 were to be for Willow 
Run workers, although not necessarily in 
the immediate vicinity. Of the original 
45,000 units, 15,000 were to be publicly 
financed and 30,000 privately. Later an 
additional program was adopted, call- 
ing for 8,000 efficiency apartments for 
married couples and dormitory housing 
for 10,000 single workers. 

One basic handicap encountered by 
private builders was that sufficient mate- 
rials were not allocated. On top of that, 
there was a requirement that half the 
houses could be built for sale but that 
the other half would have to be rented. 
Further, there were FHA and Public 
Housing Authority rules stipulating that 
the housing would have to be within 
walking distance of the plant or con- 
venient to public transportation already 
in operation or certain to be established. 
@ Plenty Built for Sale—As it has worked 
out, builders have already exhausted 
their quota of houses built for sale but 
have done little on for-rent units, at 
least partly because funds for Title 6 
construction under FHA have run out. 
FHA’s Michigan director, Raymond M. 
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If plans being developed by the fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority are any 
indication, thousands of war workers 
will be living in “Duration Dormi- 
tories.” Quiet sleeping quarters for 
workers on different shifts are achieved 
by grouping each shift in a separate 
wing. Preliminary plans call for cen- 
tral sanitary units and cafeterias as 
well as an infirmary and rooms for 
games or reading. The central units, 
each designed to serve 1,000 workers, 
are expected to mean a considerable 
saving in plumbing and other critical 
materials. The sleeping quarters are 
largely on a built-in basis to save 
space, simplify cleaning operations. 


Foley, expresses the belief that the 
builders would go ahead with the for- 
rent houses if materials were allocated 
and new funds made available. For the 
time, however, this part of the program 
is stalled. 

Another complicating factor was the 

freeze on softwood lumber. Applica- 
tions for FHA approvals, running be- 
tween 800 and 900 a week until WPB 
issued the order, now have dwindled to 
nothing. 
@ Other Projects—PHA, meanwhile, has 
drawn plans for at least 15,000 family 
units near the Ford bomber plant and 
for dormitories to house 5,000 men, the 
latter to be completed by Nov. 1. 

Expectations of FHA and PHA were 
that 50,000 dwellings would have to be 
built for the bomber plant workers. 
These were to be in or near Wayne, 
Ypsilanti, Inkster, and the nearest areas 
of Dearborn. But water would have to 
be brought from Detroit, and the exist- 
ing 12-inch main is already being used 
almost to capacity; it probably would 
take a new 48-inch main to do the job. 
@ England’s Experience—What with the 
difficulties that have been developing, 


informed opinion in Detroit 

housing authorities may hay 

leaf out of England’s book. 

kerque, with every pound 

needed to replace armament 

Britain surveyed the materia 

housing. “Waste” was foun: 

family dwellings averaging 

acre; it ran down the line t] 

type houses at 20 to the acre 

walkups with 28 and 29 fan 

acre, and barracks with high 

density and single utility lin 
Moreover, Britain put Sc 

tions on all construction, f 

doubling up, and used pub! 

for dormitories. 

@ Situation to Get Worse—Det: 

several thousand homes for sale dy 

a brisk real estate market (but ; 

rent), foresees the day when ( 

have to be forced to rent. Even 

employment may not hit the peaks pr 

dicted earlier, it is expected that 150, 

to 200,000 migratory workers will haye 

to be brought in before production cay 

get up full steam. 


LOCKOUT 


Tenants of a 75-unit apartment hous 


in Seattle encountered a surprise 1 


tice posted over their mail boxes last 


week: The owner, N. E. Berry, a 


nounced with great regret that unless 


the OPA changed its rent-freeze 1 


ing (BW—Apr.25’42,p17) he would 
be obliged to ask all tenants to vacate 
on or before July 1, 1942. Accor 
panying Berry’s ultimatum was # 
operating statement for the year 19! 
which indicated that Seattle’s presett 
ceilings and profits on his investment 
do not go hand in hand. Berry 
sists that he has been operating tht 
building efficiently but “if the gover 
ment wants to run the place, they 


welcome to it.” 
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Fire attacks every 2 minutes 


That’s how often fire breaks out 
somewhere in this country. Losses 
last year totaled $322,000,000. 
Don’t give fire a chance to destroy 
your home or business. Be careful! 


Not Bombs...not Sabotage 
.. just plain Carelessness | 


One of America’s dangerous enemies 
is American carelessness. Day after day, 
carelessness is causing fires, accidents, delays 
that cripple our war effort. 

Insurance can cover the direct financial 
loss. But the vital point is that the produc- 
tiveness of the factory, the machine or the 
worker is lost—temporarily or permanently. 
And remember: a plane not built is as much 
an enemy victory as a plane shot down! 

Carelessness is self-sabotage. It must be 
stopped! A Hartford Agent or your own 
broker can not only insure you against losses 
but—far more important today —he can 
furnish expert advice on preventing fires 
and accidents. You can, you must, help stop 
these inexcusable delays! 

Keep ’em Flying! 


Hurt fingers pick Industry’s pocket 

So-called‘‘minor’’ injuries each year 
cost industry hundreds of millions 
in lost time and production. If you 
are an employer, correct all unsafe 
conditions — if an employee, obey 
all safety rules. Loose talk loses lives! 
Don’t talk in public about what outfit 
he’s with, what he wrote you, or 
where you think he’s going. If enemy 
ears hear you, your careless words 
may sink his ship! 


Hartford Agents can help you prevent losses 


t house 
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To get expert advice, call Western Union 
or Canadian National Telegraphs and ask 
for the name of the nearest Hartford A gent. 
He can furnish valuable advice on fire and 
accident prevention such as: 
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1. Store highly inflammable materials out- 
side main buildings—except 1 day’s supply. 
2. Keep oily mops, rags in metal containers. 
3. Keep fire doors, pails, extinguishers, 
sprinklers in first-class condition— have 
them inspected regularly. 

4. Be SURE that cigarette’s out. Step on it! 


5S. Keep premises free of rubbish and junk 
—never pile things so they may fall. 

6. Keep floors free of water and grease. 
7. Provide safety shoes, hard hats, rubber 
gloves, etc. where hazards are unavoidable. 
8. While driving, observe 40 M.P.H. limit. 
Conserve rubber, gasoline and your car. 


LABOR 
Machinists Win 


NWLB grants A.F.L. union 
maintenance of membership in 
one of oldest open-shop plants 
in U.S., Brown & Sharpe. 


Prepare to 
pass C.P.A. Examinations 


> this direct 
practical way 


For 109 years, the Brown & Sharp 
Mfg. Co. has never entered 
agreement with a union. For som time 
it has been contending that any form of 
union preference other than a voluntan 
closed shop was in violation of th 
Wagner Act. 

Now, however, this open-shop polic 


These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 

tions to the Problems, carefully worked perhaps the oldest in American industi 
out in accordance with accepted princi- has been swept aside. The Nation 

War Labor Board has awarded 


ples and practice. 
A.F.L.’s Machinists Union a mainte 
nance of membership contract. 
@ Negotiations Break Down—Severa! 
months ago, the Machinists Union wor 
a Labor Board election among the firm’: 
10,000 employees in Providence, R. I, 
| by a substantial majority. Subsequent 
| contract negotiations deadlocked and 
the dispute went to NWLB. A media 
tion panel failed to bring the parties to 
an agreement and the full board consid- 
| ered the case. 
The company maintained that noth- 
ing in the “history of the relationship 
between the parties shows that the 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Taytor, C.P.A. 
and Herman C. Mirer, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 
Ohio State University 


O NL¥ actual problems from recent C.P.A. 
examinations throughout the country have . 

been skilfully selected to show the types and " recent tition of 
character of problems you may expect to meet. up t Probler, Published 
These problems represent a wide range of recent aminagn®: represent: Sow 
examinations both from states cooperating with ons, latest ae ben 
the A.I.A, and from those which do not. tice 


———— we ae 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
analysis. Then problems in various types of 
organization—individual proprietorship, partner- 
ship, corporation—including questions in divi- 
sion of profits, change in interest, liquidation, 
sale, refinancing, and so on, and in mergers 
and consolidations. Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved. 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same order and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 


lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice— 
to each of the problems propounded. Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid and 
guidance of this comprehensive unit. 


@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are repro- 
duced in full to give you a practical oppor- 
tunity to test both your knowledge and your 
speed in completing a typical examination 
within the time limitations prescribed. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone. 


¢ BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6 x 9 
per set, $10.00 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Examine books on approval; 
pay $1.00 in 10 days and 
$3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if you keep them. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
& Company 


Problems, 2 


Address 


Position 


I will send $1.00, 
months, or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance of first installment.) 


City and State 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. \ 


Send me Taylor and Miller's C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to C.P.A. 
ls., for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 


plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 3 
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GRAVEYARD MACHINE 


An old “clothes wringer,” a machine 
used for making the old-fashioned, 
full-length gear shift levers and long 
since out of use, was remembered by 
workers at the Chrysler Forge Plant 


and re-erected. Today it is helping 


double the capacity of aluminum al- 
loy forging hammers on plane parts. 
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Mr. Governor, 
you are to be 
commended on 
your handling of a win-the-war 
job outlined at the Conference on 
War Restrictions in Washington. 


That job was: Unite the Unit- 
ed States! And you did it! 

“Unite the United States’’ means: 
Removing artificial, legal separa- 
tions or barriers set up by various 
States to prevent the unrestricted 
and efficient movement of inter- 
state highway transportation. 


These barriers, choking our war 
production, have been enemies of 
America in wartime. 

They are no less peace-time en- 
emies, too . . for they raise the 
daily living costs of every American 
family and so lower living stand- 
ards for all the people. Moreover, 
Mr. Governor, they conflict with 
the Constitution of the United 
States, which specifically prohibits 
States from restraining or impos- 
ing duties on interstate commerce. 


Make Them All Short Hauls! 


As the war transportation situation 
grows more acute, there is increasing dis- 
cussion about long hauls and short 
hauls... and what methods of transporta- 
tion are better for each. 

There is a tendency to assume that motor 
transport should make all short hauls and 
railroads all long hauls. In a general way 
that assumption may be warranted. 

However, an arbitrary adoption of this 


All that is why removal of these 
barriers is a major victory. 


And that is also why, Mr. 
Governor, when the war is 
won, you will be doing Amer- 
ica an invaluable service if 
you thwart any efforts to re- 
store these unconstitutional, 
un-American shackles. 

What are these restrictions? 

There are hundreds of them— 
length and weight of vehicle . . 
gross weight .. payload . . load 
on each axle . . special licensing 
. . punitivefees . and many, 
many others. 

Why did they exist? 

Mostly, they were retaliatory 
measures against adjacent States 

. or they were adopted at the in- 
stigation of railroads in an effort to 
strangle highway transportation. 

Now, fortunately, war needs 
have swept away these bar- 
riers and again united our 
Nation. Mr. Governor. . keep 
the United States united! 


policy would seriously handicap war 
transportation, because motor transport 
has proved itself, in bitter competition, to 
be more efficient in many hauls of 1,000, 
even 1,500, miles or more. On the other 
hand, under certain conditions rail haul- 
ing may be more efficient for some com- 
modities on runs of less than 100 miles. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


DETROIT 


Ww 


Comments at the War 
Restrictions Conference 
on “‘Barriers”’ 

* * * 


DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, WPB., said: 


‘“. . Until this war is ended, our trans- 
portation system is going to be carrying a 
greater load than it has ever carried be- 
fore. It has got to be as free to carry that 
load as we can possibly make it. This is 
no time to hang on to the luxury of regula- 
tions which are aimed primarily at keep- 
ing the people of one State from hauling 
goods in another State.” 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 

Director, ODT., said: 

“.. You can readily imagine the intol- 
erable conditions which would exist (in 
the case of railroads), if any State were 
able to insist, and did insist, upon its own 
particular gauge of tracks or its own par- 
ticular limits upon the size of locomotives 
or cars.”’ 

“Unfortunately . . the situation has been 
affected, at times to a controlling extent, 
by a factor which has nothing to do with 
the protection of the public safety or the 
conservation of highways, and that is the 
desire of the railroads to limit or embarrass 
the competition which they encounter 
from motor trucks and buses.” 

“The State regulations which interfere 
with the free flow of interstate commerce 
are not confined to the restrictions upon the 
size and weight of motor vehicles, but in- 
clude provisions with respect to licensing, 
taxation and the like."’ 


GENERAL B. B. SOMERVELL, 
U. S. Army, said: 


“Your forty-eight different sets of laws 
represent obstacles that must be overcome 
before we can start winning this war... 
Remember this——Hitler has none of these 
things to worry about. He just says ‘You 


om 


gotta’. 


Too many factors enter into the picture 
to let us be arbitrary—-type of load, ur- 
gency of delivery, loading facilities, rela- 
tive highway and railway facilities, etc. 

Each haul should be judged on its own 
merits . . . and the industrial Traffic Man- 
agers are competent judges. 

In wartime, a long haul is one that takes 
more time than necessary. A short hau! 
is one that gets there first ! 

Whatever the transport method, let’s 
make them all short hauls / 


TS AA 
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The Saboteur who 
laughs at fences... 


Noise is a saboteur ... unnecessary nerve- 
jangling noise speeds up fatigue, dulls the senses 
. can have a very definite “slowing-up” 


effect on production. 


MAXIM SILENCERS eliminate many of the 
most penetrating industrial noises... from exhaust 
or intake of internal combustion engines, com- 
pressor intakes, steam blow-off. Don't allow these 
noises to slow up your production. Consult the 
Maxim Silencer Co., 86 Homestead Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


MI ad as UME 


Zante = 


“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
700.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford ° ‘ ° Conn. 
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| first union contract. 


| union needs the type of protection it 
| demands.” 


But the board majority de- 
cided that “the company’s attitude ren- 
ders the union’s position vulnerable in 
the absence of contractual assurance of 
union security.” 

@ Union Loses a Point—Neverthcless a 
union demand that applicants for mem- 
bership, as well as actual members, 
should be required to maintain member- 
ship was denied. NWLB held that 
applicants should be given a chance to 


| reconsider their applications, but mem- 


bers must maintain their membership 
or be dismissed. 

From the entire Brown & Sharpe 
decision, the employer members of the 
board dissented without opinion. 

The four public and four labor mem- 


| bers of NWLB have become a working 


majority on cases raising union security 
issues. The maintenance-of-membership 
award is now almost automatic. In ad- 
dition to the Brown & Sharpe award, 
the board disposed of three other dis- 
putes last week and ordered mainte- 
nance-of-membership contracts in all of 
them. In each case, the employer mem- 
bers dissented. 

@ Precedent Involved—In cach of the 
four cases, NWLB made some state- 
ment of policy which must be consid- 
ered a part of the board’s evolving 
philosophy. In Brown & Sharpe, the 
board declared that maintenance-of- 
membership clauses should be included 
in initial agreements where past history 
of the company demonstrates a long 
tradition of hostility to unions. 

This is particularly important in pre- 
dicting what the board will do in the 
Little Steel case for some of the compa- 
nies involved have counted on the fact 
that they are about to enter into their 
They hoped they 
would not be ordered to grant “‘m. of 
m.” in a pioneer agreement. 

@ Other Decision on M. of M.—In the 
Robins Dry Dock & Repair Co. deci- 


| sion, the board granted m. of m., point- 
| ing out that union security should not 


be granted or withheld as a reward or 
punishment for past conduct of either 
or both parties. Instead, the board says, 
it should be considered from the view- 


| point of maximum production. 


Giving m. of m. instead of a union 


shop in the Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
| per Corp. case, the board held that the 
_ union shop should not be granted w here 


management demonstrates willingness 
to cooperate with the union in secking 
solution of disputes. 


And in the Hotel Employers’ Asso- 


ciation case (San Francisco), the board 


concluded that m. of m. could appro- 


| priately strengthen a preferential-shop 


agreement which unions charge employ- 
ers with evading by discriminatory hir- 


| ing and firing. 
| @ Point of Jurisdiction—The board took 


jurisdiction in the San Francisco case 
because of the effect on civilian morale 


WESTERN “HOSPITALITY” 


Merchants in the little town of Flag 
staff, Ariz., faced with an attempt by 
the A.F.L. to organize local restay 
rants, responded with a strike of thei 
own. All shops were closed in protes 
and organizers and pickets were giver 
ten minutes’ notice to leave town 
The dispute is now over as far as th 
shopowners are concerned. Their soli 
front convinced organizers that Flag 
staff would be a tough nut to crack 
they accepted the ultimatum. 


of picketing in a war port. Such a flevi 
ble interpretation of its jurisdiction sug 
gests that NWLB is now prepared 
intervene in all major disputes, no mat 
ter how tenuously connected with wat 
production. 

Newly certified cases bring the board’ 
backlog of pending cases up to 137 
these, 958,612 workers are involv 
Most are employed by Little Steel, G 
eral Motors Corp., and the Alumin 
Co. of America. 

Since the board was created, it 
assumed jurisdiction in 221 disputes, - 
of which were taken over as the unfin 
ished business of the superseded \ 
tional Defense Mediation Board. Upt 
this week, 84, involving 645,274 on 
ployees, have been settled. 

@ Docket Grows Longer—The sate ; 
which NWLB’s docket is lengthen 
has given Washington consider: ible cor 
cern, particularly because a number 

scattered work stoppages last week ha’ 
underlined the necessity for expeditin 
mediation and hearing procedui es. 


REDCAPS ENTER C..O. 


Tired of “getting nowhere by ov" 
selves,” the United Transport Servic 
Employees of America, union of | sales y 
redcaps, has abandoned its independent 
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T’S fought in the mind. It’s fought 
with a will to win. It’s fought with 
a belief in a cause worth dying for. 

That will, that belief, is known as 
morale. 

Our enemies have had years of in- 
doctrination. They have been condi- 
tioned to believe themselves part of a 
“new order” . . . to which the contri- 
bution of their lives is small but all- 
important. They believe themselves cogs 
in a vast machine. 

Our soldiers do not fight that way— 
because they do not live that way. They 
believe in the sanctity of the individual. 
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This photo taken in action in Bataan by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


The War isn’t fought in Fox Holes alone 


They must be treated as persons. 

To maintain their morale in the 
American way, the USO has devoted all 
its time and energy since practically the 
beginning of conscription. 

It has done this by staffing and main- 
taining club houses near all training 
camps and in outlying possessions of the 
United States. 

Today its work is far greater than 
ever, its need for funds to carry on more 
than doubled. 

The USO needs your help more than 
ever before! 

High government and military ofh- 


cials—including General MacArthur— 
have praised the work done by the USO 
and recognized its importance in the 
war effort. 

But it needs recognition from you— 
recognition in the way of dollars and 
cents. For the six national agencies 
which comprise the USO are publicly 
supported. 

Now above all times, to make your 
dollars count, give to the USO! 

Send your contribution to your local 
USO Committee or to National Head- 
quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Give to the U 5 0 


AMPCO CASE HISTORIE 


Photo by U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. 


In pre-defense days, a prominent 
manufacturer of steel mill machinery—now a government 
contractor making anti-aircraft gun mounts! The transi- 
tion to wartime activities did not disrupt their need for 
high quality bronzes. Instead of heavy screwdown nuts 
of Ampco Metal, the orders now call for high tensile 
strength bronze parts, suitable for gun carriages. At the 
Ampco foundries they can still secure just the alloys they 
need, exactly cast to rigid government specifications. 


As old customers assume war contracts, they change their 
patterns and specifications—but continue to secure bronz- 
es of controlled analysis from the same reliable source. 


Contractors to the government, needing bronze alloys, 
are invited to submit their problems to Ampco engineers. 
Ask for information. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-6 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN 
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status this week and becom 

fledged C.1.O. organization. 
Set back by a recent Sena 

that redcaps were better off 


| wage-hour law than they we 


the gratuitous tipping plan \ 


| ended in most terminals wh 


mum wage payments became n 
(BW—May2’42,p74). U.TS.1 


too much opposition in its ¢ 


| for special redcap treatment 


law to go on by itself. 

As a C.I.O. affiliate, U.TS |} 
an industrial union charter wh 
it jurisdiction over a potential 
ship estimated at nearly 30,0) 
empowered to organize tedcap 
station porters, attendants, 
service workers, laundry worl 
other service employees who h 


| in railway depots. 


‘Jobs in Akron 


Employment hasn’t fallen 
as much as expected, but union 
membership is declining just as 
leaders launch wage drive. 

Akron was treated to an old-time sit 


down strike this week even as the unio 
pushed into negotiations for the “uni 


| shop” clause and wage increases with tl 
| “big four” of the industry. It start 


when 12 women workers at Goodyea 
remained idle in protest over being put 
on piecework; it progressed into depart 
ments making flotation bags, assault ar 

escape boats, life vests, and similar 
equipment. 

Result was a call from both union 
and the company for conciliation so that 
orderly negotiations could proceed. And 
the entire rubber industry is eyeing the 
whole situation with the greatest of 
interest 
e@ How Strong Are Unions?—The mem- 
bership rolls of the powerful Unite: 
Rubber Workers Union are beginning 
to feel the impact of war. Average 
weekly employment in the industry has 
declined since the year’s end, and that 
slump has brought the first dip in paid- 
up union members since war started in 
1939. 

Prime factor in the decline (a 12.1 
gain in average weekly employment dur 
ing 1941 was wiped out in the first tw 
months of this year) is the plight of the 
smaller manufacturers who are unable t 
obtain war orders. Several of these sma 
firms, cut off from access to rubber be 
cause of restrictions on civilian go0¢ 
production, have already folded. Others 
have reduced hours, eliminated enti 
shifts, or laid off employees along thei 
slackening production lines. 

e Measuring the Drop—That explains 
the decline in the union’s membership 
from the 93,235 peak at the year's en¢ 
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to 89.500 at the end of March. In the | 


ame period, the industry’s average 
weekly enrollment has dropped from 
148,804 to around the 133,000 mark. 

Further evidence of the effect of war 
restrictions is the increase in the num- 
ber of dues-exempted (unemployed, un- 
deremployed, or fired) rubber workers 
from a total of 3,500 as of Nov. 1 to 
gme 9,000 at the end of March. Even 
so, the statistics are less alarming than 
frst anticipated, primarily because of 
the unusual flexibility of the four major 
firms in switching over to the production 
of war goods. 

e Big Locals Grow—While many of the 
ynion’s smaller locals have lost members, 
the four largest locals (with the excep- 
tion of 101 at U. S. Rubber’s Detroit 
plant) have continued to grow in size. 
And there’s reason to expect that trend 
to continue for several months to come 
for the “big four” firms not only have 
the resources and mechanical and tech- 
nical “know-how” for the conversion to 
war output, but they’re still getting prac- 
tically all of the war orders as first 
summed up in Business Week six weeks 
before Pearl Harbor (BW —Oct.25’41, 
020). 

That mounting activity among the 
major firms may explain the union’s cur- 
rent contract demands as hewing to an 
announced policy, outlined last year 
(BW—Feb.22’41,p41), of pressing for 
wage increases in step with the rising 
tempo of war goods production. 

¢ Tougher Fight Ahead—Events of re- 
cent weeks indicate that the union’s ob- 
jectives may not be won as readily as 
they were last year. In 1941, average 
hourly earnings in the industry showed 
greater increases than in any year since 
1937, primarily because of the United 
Rubber Workers’ successful wage de- 
mands. 

Last week, for example, the union’s 

wage and union-shop dispute in nine 
U.S. Rubber Co. plants was certified to 
the War Labor Board by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. Affected are 
some 20,000 rubber workers ranging 
from the 4,261 at Detroit, where the 
local’s membership is again on the up- 
grade, to the 207 workers at the com- 
pany’s Woonsocket (Rhode Island) 
factory. 
* Action Before Bargaining—Farlier, the 
Union’s local 5 at the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s Akron plants limited production 
in several key war-output departments 
to three shifts of six hours daily instead 
of the usual three eight-hour shifts. 
This appeared to be a bargaining wedge 
in contract negotiations for the same 
objectives. 

That device was defended by the lo- 


cal on the grounds that its basic contract | 
was for a 36-hour week, with arrange- | 


ments for working up to 40 hours sub- 
ject to special mutual agreements renew- 
able on a week-to-week, month-to-month 
basis. But, after the union’s formal con- 
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CE OLDE OT a LAL, OB” ty 


W HEN the serious threat of spies and sabo- 
teurs was added to the normal danger 
of thieves and marauders, industry turned for 
protection to America’s best-known fence. 
Hundreds of plants making war materials sur- 
rounded their property with tough, durable 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone has a reputation for making fence 
that does a thorough job of keeping out 
trouble-makers—good reason why Cyclone is 
chosen by more plant owners than any other 
brand of property protection fence. 

If you need fence, get in touch with Cyclone. 
We will help you choose the right fence for your 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, IIl. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


property—give you a free estimate. And 
subject to priority restrictions, we will do 
all we can to help you get the fence you need. 


32-Page Book on Fence 


fencing: 


Address 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, speci- 
fications and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types——for home, 
school, playground, and 
business. Buy no fence until 
you see what Cyclone has 
jto offer. 


Cyctone Fence 

Waukegan, IIl., Derr. 462 
Please mail me, without obligation, a 
copy of “Your Fence 
It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 


—] Playground; (7) Residence; [ 


ROE EE 


How to Choose 


Industrial ; 
School. 


Approximately _. feet. 


7 
| 
| 

Estate ; | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Electrical power is all-important to the 
ponderous tank... for its radio com- 
munication system, for its powerful mo- 
torignition. To transmit current for these 
vital functions American tanks rely on 
wires and cables of copper... wire 
failure might be serious. 


Important too, to America's war effort, is safe- 
guarding the power that enables our factories 
to turn out our formidable tanks. Dependable 
wires and cables are used for distribution 
of electrical power... for wire failure would 
interrupt production, itself. 


Elegy RE THE LIFE LINES OF OUR War, 
Rea F COPPER A ON 
WIRES AND CABLES © 


Today... Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- 
tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is 
devoting its production wholeheartedly to our 
wor effort...turning out the most modern 
types of copper wire and cable, engineered 
to fit the job...and doing it seven days a week! 

Meanwhile ... Anaconda Wire & 


materials and methods ... improving existing 
products, developing new ones. 

The benefits of this intensive program of orig- 
inal research today are going into our country's 
war effort. But when the emergency is ended 
they will be available to industry everywhere... 
a pool of practical information, of product de- 


velopment and improvement... even 


Cable Research carries on: Work- 


ing with redoubled effort are the 7” 


pA finer wires and cables of copper. «22s 
GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 


aa CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 


i - This famili de-mark 
research laboratories of the Com Tah foniter trode-merk Sticilihen ab Ramada ttiamte Miia: Caaieie 


pany... investigating and testing | ‘ts ofmodernresearch Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


and production. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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tract expired, those special agreements 
were not renewed. 
@ Production Suffers—As a result, the 
roduction of critical war goods in the 
departnents affected was cut 25% in 
the two-day period before the union 
yermitted a return to the eight-hour 
hifts without realizing either of its 
rime demands. Currently, the old con- 
tract remains in full force while negoti- 
ations continue until either party serves 
, 30-day notice on the other that it is 
oid. 
"Third firm resisting the union-shop 
demand is Firestone, where negotiations 
on a new contract also are under way. 
Wage increases demanded by the union 
range from 10% for workers earning 
over $1 an hour to 15% for those un- 
der that level. 
¢ Uncle Sam’s Interest—Trade observers 
believe that the government may have 
lots to say about the matter of wage 
increases in the rubber industry before 
the issue is settled. This conclusion is 
based on the fact that so much of the 
major firms’ activity is the spewing out 
of rubber articles for war use. 

Unlike a year ago, when for the first 
half at least the industry engaged in an 
ogy of rubber consumption to meet 
semingly boundless demand for tires 
and other products, the trade’s output 
now waxes and wanes according to the 
government’s dictates. It’s logical that 
Uncle Sam should have some say in 
wage negotiations. 
¢ The 1941 Gains—The C.1.O. affiliate 
is proud of its 1941 accomplishments 
when average hourly earnings rose 5.7 
cents, a 7.3% increase over 1940 aver- 
ages. Employees in the “boot and shoe” 
and “other products” divisions of the 
industry showed larger hourly wage 
gains than their tire division colleagues. 
During the year also the union saw the 
number of locals under its jurisdiction 
steadily increase, with a gain of 12 from 
July 1 to March 31 of this year when 
the total hit 157. 

Meanwhile the rubber capital at 
Akron continues to show an .amazing 
ability to ward off and cushion the 
effects of government rubber restrictions. 
Employment in the six tire and tube 
plants in the area hit the 45,000 mark at 
the end of March, 3,500 above -last 
year’s high and 3,650 greater than in 
December, 1936, peak of the 1930-1940 
period. 
¢War Orders Help—Reflected in Ak- 
ton’s rising employee rolls are thousands 
of workers engaged in producing such 
nonrubber items as airplane wings and 
control parts at Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
and gun mounts and machine gun clips 
at Firestone. 

Already in evidence on the industry’s 
horizon, as far as the union is concerned, 
is the problem of the increasing number 
of women employees. In Akron it is 
estimated that some 20 to 23% of the 
total rubber workers are women, some 
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working on jobs formerly considered the 
province of men. ‘The union anticipates 
that the influx of women will result in 
a 25% decrease in wage costs, and a 
10% decline in over-all manufacturing 
costs on the operations affected. 

@ Labor Shortage in Prospect—At pres- 
ent Akron seems certain to feel a labor 
shortage if the demand for workers con. 
tinues with the swing into full produc- 
tion at the city’s new aircraft and metal 
fabricating plants. Already plans are 
being laid to scout outlying areas for 
workmen in a move reminiscent of 
Akron’s boom during the World War. 


Alcoa Feud 


FBI and Army investigate 
work stoppages at Cleveland 
aluminum plant caused by inter- 
necine union strife. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and Army Air Force Intelligence ofh- 
cers were investigating both manage- 
ment and labor in the big Cleveland 
plant of the Aluminum Co. of America 
this week. Work stoppages, slowdowns, 
and disappointing production records 
have become critical enough to make 
the investigation more than routine. 


ART FOR WAR 


For a noted artist like John Vassos 
(right) who has specialized in design- 
ing eye-stoppers (Packard cars and 
more lately RCA radio sets including 
the short-wave set sponsored by the 
Rockefeller committee for distribu- 
tion in Latin America) the art of un- 


@ Year-Old = Agreement—The present 
trouble has its origin in a strike of a 
year ago which ended with C.1.0.’s Na 
tional Die Casting Workers Union win 
ning recognition and a raise that aver 


aged about 40¢ a day for 7,000 employ 
ees. ‘The end of the strike did not, how 


ever, bring harmony. Department: 
strikes and slowdowns have 
every few weeks since (BW —Apr.4'42, 
p73), with the union alleging that the 
company failed to live up to its prom 
ises and the company maintaining that 
the union kept things in a turmoil in 
order to make itself useful to employees 
This spring, four union stewards were 
fired on orders from the National War 
Labor Board because they had led a 
slowdown movement. ‘They stayed fired, 
but the trouble did not stop. Last 
month workers in the smelter unit quit 
work for two days to protest against the 
suspension of a fellow worker who had 
exchanged blows with a foreman. Con 
stant altercations have become the labor 
relations pattern. 
e@ Feuds within Feuds—The Cleveland 
Alcoa unit is the only one in which the 
company has to deal with the Die Cast 
ers Union. In its other big plants it has 
contractual relations with C.1.O.’s Alu 
minum Workers Union and, except for 
the usual arguments at contract expira 
tion times, those relations have been 
smooth. ‘The Die Casters staked out 


occurred 


glamorous war camouflage seems in- 
congruous. At the American School 
of Design, New York City, Vassos 
and his instructor, Baron Cherkasoff, 
contemplate the problem of how to 
make the model of a munitions plant 
(right) look like a peaceful dairy farm 
(left). Thirty students have already 
completed the course. 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


It took expert designing to 
build perfect accuracy into this 
step-valve unit that controls 
processing in America’s vital 
chemical plants and oil refin- 
eries. And it takes Stainless 
Steel to back-up good design, 
and win major battles against 
production trouble caused by 
corrosive alkalis and hungry 
acids. 


The valve seats, balls and 
plungers of these step-valves 
made from Carpenter Stainless 
Steel also guard against wear 
that might interrupt plant out- 
put. On really tough jobs like 


Production Objective 


this—when corrosion, heat and 
dirt combine forces to jeop- 
ardize production—the advan- 
tages of using Stainless Steel 
really count. It’s on jobs like 
this that Carpenter Stainless 
can help to guarantee per- 
formance and cure servicing 
headaches. 


Part of our Wartime job is to 
help you get the most from 
every pound of Stainless Steel. 
If you want information on 
Stainless types, or if fabricat- 
ing assistance is needed, let us 
know. Our Metallurgical De- 
partment will be glad to help 
you “get it out faster.” 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 
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BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 7 "8 Appeg,  M* 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


their jurisdiction in the Cleve] 
plant by shouldering the A 
Workers out in a whirlwind o 
drive early in 1941. 

An internal ruckus divides t¢] 
land Die Casters local into ty 
ing factions. ‘The three rankin; ted 
local officers have been suspended p 
the parent organization's ti 
board on charges of misapp: tins 
union funds. Local officers c| 
were “framed” because they y not 
play ball with Edward Cheyfitz Nex 
Balint, national president and I 
ing director respectively, whom | 


| cuse of following the Communist Part 


line. 

@ Deportation Urged—Just what kind of 
therapy the government may effcctiyel 
employ in dealing with the C] ind 
trouble will depend on the nature of the 
facts which the FBI and the Ariny dig 


out. ‘There has been a suggestion sinc 
this country declared war on Hhngan 
that Balint be deported as an “cnem 
alien.” He was born Nagy Gejocz in 
Hungary and has not been naturalized 


Cheyfitz is also being investigated. 
One possible solution may lie with 
labor itself. The C.1.O. could, if it 
wished, turn Cleveland Alcoa over t 
the Aluminum Workers Union. but 
that might stir up more trouble than it 
would alleviate. Another development 
may possibly be an Army recommenda 


| tion that the government take over the 


operation of the plant. 


Beck Is Nabbed 


Teamster czar proves he 
dares to visit Portland, but he 
is served in damage suit over 
destruction of plant in 1937. 


Favorite crack of Oregon business 
men for the last five years has been that 
Dave Beck, teamster union czar for the 
11 western states, has been careful to fly 
over’Oregon on his frequent trips from 
his Seattle headquarters to San Iran 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

The Portlanders explained with relish 

that the beefy, pink-faced Beck hasnt 
cared to set foot on Oregon soil since 
the turbulent days of the goon squad 
trials of 1937 which sent several of his 
lieutenants to the penitentiary for arson 
and other assorted crimes. 
@A Story Spoiled—Last week Dave 
spoiled the story by arriving in Portland 
along with his staff of publicity men and 
photographers to preside over the sev- 
enth annual conference of western team- 
ster officials. 

Beck even appeared in Portland's Vic- 
tory Center Wednesday noon and ap- 
pealed fervently to Portland busines 
men on their way to lunch to buy Wat 
Bonds. He had all his boys with him, 
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girly dripping with patriotism, and even 
in off a parade with a horse-drawn stage 
woach and a band. To top it all off, he 
pought a $1,000 War Bond himself. 

¢ Surprise—On Friday, as the genial 
yeamster leader was snp | his way 
hrough a throng of huge-shouldered, 
cigat-smoking delegates in the lobby of 
he Benson Hotel, he was served legal 
ypers in a suit filed that same day for 
$135,246.30 damages as the outgrowth 
of a fire which destroyed the Salem 
Manufacturing Co. box factory in 
November, 1937. 

The fire occurred during the goon 
quad riots of that year. (Incidentally, 
Daniel Tobin, venerable head of the 
tamster international, was also named 
, defendant.) So maybe the Portland- 
ers favorite crack still will make good 
telling. 

e Progress—Dave Beck’s annual confab, 
ysually a lavish affair, is almost always 
important to the West Coast because 
his organization, now numbering close 


to 100,000 members, reaches into a | 


dozen or so major business fields. In 
fye years the number of delegates at- 
tending Beck’s conference has jumped 
fom 26 to 250, an indication of the 
extent to which Dave’s campaign to or- 
ganize “everything on wheels” in the 11] 
western states is succeeding (BW — 
Jun.22’40,p26). 

In Seattle, of ceurse, the teamster 
czar is supreme in his control of “every- 
thing on wheels” except the public 
transportation system. His state and 
city political fortunes, though, have re- 
ceived severe setbacks during the last 
couple of years. Last March in the 
municipal elections he backed Mayor 
Earl Milliken but Police Judge ‘Tom 
Devlin won out. Paul Revelle, who is in 
charge of the teamsters’ “educational 
league,” was defeated for the city 
council. 
eAs Regards Portland—In Portland, 
Beck’s influence still suffers from the 
goon squad episode of 1937, which 
caused a strong public reaction result- 
ing in the state’s anti-picketing law 
(BW—Nov.11’39,p18). Although the 
teamster local organization there is 
strong, it runs its own affairs without 
much dictation (except on over-all 
policies) from Seattle. 

San Francisco teamsters, too, are an 
independent lot but, through them, the 
Beck organization controls “everything 
on wheels” there. 

*Eyes Los Angeles—Dave is finding 
Los Angeles his most fertile field for 
acquiring dues-paying members. Last 
week Dave said x was sending John C. 
Stevenson, one of his most successful 
organizers, who once sought Republican 
Nomination for the governorship of 
Washington, to Los Angeles as his to 
man there. Stevenson’s assignment wil 
be to pep up Beck’s aggressive assault on 
the “last citadel of the pen shop.” 

Also turning his attention to Southern 
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HE unprecedented demand 

for steel has curtailed the nor- 
mal supply for the drilling of new 
oil wells to replace depletions 
and maintain present reserves. 
Oil well operators are now faced 
with the problem of sustaining 
production of existing wells for 
the duration. 


Since 1932 Lane-Wells Com- 
pany has enabled oil well oper- 
ators to get more oil from the 
wells they drilled and do it with 
a reduction in the amount of 
steel required. Secondary pro- 
duction could be opened and 
oil wells given a new lease on 
life. New wells that formerly 
required several strings of cas- 


ing could be completed with a 


AMERICA HAS OiL to power war machines and war production 
industries because American Petroleum Producers developed reserves 


against emergency needs. 


single string and selectively 
produced. The improved meth- 
ods of oil production made pos- 
sible by Lane-Wells Services 
were accepted by oil well oper- 
ators because they cut produc- 
tion costs and made possible | 
better well control. 


Today these Services—Gun 
Perforator, Electrolog, Radio- 
activity Logs, Well Surveys—are 
available to oil well operators 
everywhere. They are backed 
by ten years of successful ap- 
plication in producing fields 
throughout the world. Asa vital 


part of the oil industry itself, 
they stand as assurance to the 


Industry’s pledge to supply oil 


for all our needs. 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY + LOS ANGELES - HOUSTON + OKLAHOMA CITY 


a 


Lane-Wells Gun Perforator made possible selective completion of new wells 
and plug-back operations to open secondary sands in old wells. Lane-Wells 
Electrolog is an improved method of determining formation characteristics 
surrounding uncased bore holes. Lane-Wells Radioactivity Well Logs produce 
accurate records of lithology in open bole or through casing. Lane-Wells Oil 
Well Surveys chart the course of cased or open bole from the surface to bottom. 
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Holophane Engineers PLAN Industrial 
Lighting to Meet the Needs of WAR 


As part of the “intermediate” machinery of production that provides the 
“immediate” machines of war, Holophane Lighting is planned for a dual 
function. Its first duty is to speed production, increase efficiency, avoid 
costly error . . : Secondly, it must conform to the pressing requirements 
of the nation’s conservation program . . . 


| HOLOPHANE LIGHTING Converts 
WASTE into WEAPONS 


@ iT CONSERVES MATERIAL— 


because Holophane Equipment requires a minimum of critical mate- 
rials, less wiring; also reduces maintenance time and expense. 


@ IT CONSERVES MAN-HOURS — 


by providing correct visual conditions, increasing accuracy and pro- 
duction efficiency, reducing accident and strain. 


@ iT CONSERVES ELECTRICAL POWER — 


because Holophane Planned Control brings the maximum illumination 
to the working areas with a minimum expenditure of current. 


THE ONLY RIGHT SOLUTION to your lighting problem is one based 
on your factory layout, your manufacturing conditions, your production 
requirements. You are invited to enlist the services of the Holophane 
Engineering Department. Without charge these experts offer consultation 
and plans for the most efficient, economical lighting system. TR LIGHT 


tava 


GTA SPD 


342 MADISON AVE NEW YORK 


lighting Authorities Since 1898 HOLOPHANE CO., LTD 385 YONGE ST.. TORONTO. CAN 
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| that rationing of gasoline and rubby 


| : CCAS 
| “the volume of business is so |aro 
everyone is busy,” but that the union 
intends to “squeeze out the wasted mile 
age all over the country.” 

He doesn’t like the carry-\our-owy 


| bundles campaign of the ret 


California is Raymond F., | 
Beck’s public relations staff 
there, it is said, include the | 


Icy, 0 
plan 


for 
tion of the weekly house org South 
ern California ‘leamster,” | news 
paper of general circulation throughou 
California to sell Beck’s philosophy 


employers as well as workers 
@ Appraising the War—After \:zine al 
his teamsters to offer their b to th 


Red Cross, Beck last week | 


| then 


isn't affecting their union mu 


cause “if 400 private autom 


driven to town to gather packages that MECH 
| one truck can handle we ar ting 


lot of verv valuable material Buckin 
urplan 
Wage-Hour Losesff 


Supreme Court's decision sarch 


in BeloCorp. case upsets position fam 
: are Wi 
_of division on overtime. Pay off»... ; 
1,500,000 may be affected. second 
other 
The Wage-Hour Division lost tl efhicien 
Belo Corp. case in the U.S. Supre: 
Court this week and, in consequence, 
weekly earnings for the more than describe 
1,500,000 employees covered by thei regular 
Fair Labor Standards Act may be af-3i basic he 
fected if employers choose to take a contract 
vantage of it. compan 
e Significance of Test—When the $ in one 
preme Court docketed the Belo case, obligate 
the then Wage-Hour Administratorg@ the othe 


Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, contendedj™ bout ‘ 
that it was the most important legal testi $36.85 | 
which the Wage-Hour law had mctij‘40 reg 


since its intent was declared constit On t! 
tional. He said in effect that, if the s the div: 
tem of compensation used by Belo wercg been 
held legal, employers all over the coun worked 
try, would use it to evade time-and-a-halff The em 
payments for overtime work. be divic 
The basic issue in the case was a form worked. 
of employer-employee contract devel fj We an 
oped by the company, which is the pub-ij Se for 
lisher of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning the rem 
News and operator of radio station * Five-t 
WFAA. The company contended that the vali 
this contract was fair, intelligent, andj preme ( 
within the law. The government cha rity h 
lenged it as an evasion. The argument] emp 
centered on whether the employer wa employ 
correct in computing overtime on them they rec 
basis of an agreed hourly wage which if "as pa 
above the required minimum or hetherfi equals ¢ 
overtime should be decided by “averag fy the 
ing the weekly wage over the number of Uhe 
hours worked” as the division cg @nd em 
manded. rangem 
| @ How System Works—The Belo sg “tstac 
| tem for computing the overtime may DCm “mina 
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MECHANICAL BUCKER 


Bucking rivets from the inside of an 
iiplane assembly was an ear-splitting 


ob in the aircraft production division | 
of Murray Corp. until its product re- | 


arch division developed an auto- 
matic bucking bar. Operation details 
ue withheld, but the device cuts 
down noise, releases the “bucker,” or 
wcond man on a riveting team, for 
other work, and increases riveting 
ehciency 52% 


described thus: Suppose an employee's | 
wgular salary is $40 a week, but his | 
basic hourly wage has been fixed (in a | 
contract between the employee and the | 


company) at 67¢. If he worked 50 hours 


in one week, the employer would be 


bligated to pay 40 hours at 67¢ and for | 


the other 10 hours at time-and-a-half, or 


aout $1 an hour. This would total | 


$36.85 and no payment in excess of the 
40 regular salary is required. 

On the other hand, the system which 
the division demanded and which has 
been followed by other employers 
worked out thus in a parallel example: 
[he employee’s $40 weekly salary would 
be divided by 50, the number of hours 
worked. This would give a base rate of 
Je an hour. The employer then pays 
le for the first 40 hours and $1.20 tor 
the remaining ten—a total of $44. 
*Five-to-Four Decision—In upholding 
the validity of the Belo contract, the Su- 
preme Court split five to four. The ma- 
onty held, “Nothing in the Act bars 
ii employer from contracting with his 
employees to pay them the same wages 
they received previously (before the Act 
was passed), so long as the new rate 
equals or exceeds the minimum required | 

y the Act.” 

(he court also said, “When employer 


and employees have agreed upon an ar- | 
fangement which has proven mutually | 


utisfactory, we should not upset it” and 
timinate “the possibility of steady in- 
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without sacrificing essentials 


Where war hazards and heavy service make rugged, fire- 
safe construction imperative, concrete provides important 
savings: 

SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION, the bulk of material for 
concrete is usually available locally. 

SAVING IN CRITICAL MATERIALS, concrete provides 
maximum firesafety and hazard protection with a mini- 
mum of critical materials. 


SAVING IN TIME, concrete methods are helping set an 
astonishing pace on factories, airports, access roads, 
utilities, military bases and other war construction. 
SAVING IN COST, concrete reduces annual cost and 
often first cost as well. 


Technical assistance on concrete problems is available 
to designers and builders of all types of war construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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Mobilift does the work of up 
to seven people in war plants 
and releases able-bodied men 
for other branches of Uncle Sam's 
service. You owe it to your busi- 
ness to fully investigate EXCLUSIVE 


features of Mobilift, the ORIGINAL 


low-priced lift truck. 


compact, 
Moves, stacks goods up to a ton. 
Mobilift’s MODERN DESIGN elimi- 
nates gear shifting. Maneuvers 
faster in narrow aisles, freight 
cars, trucks. Write for additional 
facts and name of nearby 
Mobilift engineer. VAUGHAN 
Moror Co., 821 S. E. Main 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


come to 
hours.” 
@ Overnight Motor Loses—A 
sitting, its last before aut 
court decided in favor of 
Hour Division in its suit 
Overnight Motor Transport 
By a vote of eight to one, | 
sustained a Wage-Hour ruli: 
law requires payment of 15 
regular rate of pay for overt 
tha in one and a half times th« 
wage which the statute sets, a 
tended by the employer. 


employees wit! 


LABOR FREEZE IN LUMBER? 


One of the Pacific Northw: 
est problems (how to check | 
of lumber camp and mill wort 
shipyards in Portland, Seattk 


| coma) will be eased if cont 


way this week in Seattle bety 
builders and lumber operato: 
the expected agreement. ‘Th 
chance the conferences may w 
pattern something like those 
industries caught in the pull-an 
labor shifts. 

Meanwhile, the 1,200 emp 


) 


LAUC 


} 


INCL 


the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber ( 
June 
went back to work Monday. ‘The ¢ 


Tacoma, Wash., on strike sinc« 


Sawmill and Timber Workers 


pulled the walkout because of 
a protrac ted de 


officials described as “* 


y 


+ i+ 
Hat 


Ur 


LO 


by employers in planning a new working 


agreement.” 


Crux of the dispute was whether 4 


pay increase of 7 
should be setroactive to 


4¢, granted by the fir 


April | 


Jan. 1. The union held out for the latter 
but Monday accepted a deal specifying 


April | and reserving the right 


to 


the case to the War i abor Board 


WHITE-COLLAR FIGHT 


A Philadelphia local union of inst 
ance agents stood suspended by its pa 
| ent organization this week because | 
had called a strike in violation of t 


C.J.0.’s national “no strike” 


ple 


+ 


age 


LakG 


More than 100 agents, employees of the 


Sun Life Insurance Co., 


back to work by national officers 


were ordere 
of tl 


United Office and Professional Work 
Union and local officials responsible tot 


the strike were notified that the. 


stand trial. 


The local Philadelphia union has h 
a contract with Sun for four years, : 


m 


11 


average earnings for 1941 were $45 4 


week. 


the local demanded an increase 
When conferences deadlocked, 
A recomme! 
$15 


week. 
national officers took over. 
dation that the local settle for 


of 


Gé 


In contract renewal negotiations, 


raise was spurned by the local ind it 


fiicials 


members walked out. Local 


charge that U.O.P.W 


.’§ drastic a 


tion ! 


¥ 


motivated more by political than by 


trade union considerations. 
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FINANCE 


fatter Reserves 


Bills introduced in both 
houses of Congress would ease 
position of New York, Chicago 
banks to aid U. S. financing. 


Ever since the Treasury announced 
the size of its war borrowing program, 
bankers have felt sure that the govern- 


ment would keep reserve requirements | 


fom interfering with their purchases. 
Now two bills just introduced in Con- 
gress give them a good idea of how 
monetary control authorities will go 
about it. 
Help for Two Cities—If the bills are 
passed—which is probable since they 
have Administration support—the Fed- 
eal Reserve Board will be empowered 
to vary reserve requirements for any one 
class of banks without changing the 
mules for other classes. This suggests 
that the board will handle the problem 
by adjusting requirements for each class 
to the load it is carrying. Probably the 
frst step will be to cut the requirements 
for New York and Chicago banks which 
ae already beginning to feel a pinch. 

As the law stands now, member banks 
of the Federal Reserve system are di- 
vided into three classes, each with a pre- 


scribed reserve ratio. For central reserve | 


cities (New York and Chicago) the re- 
quirement is 26% of net demand depos- 
its; for reserve cities (ten other Reserve 
Bank Cities), 20%; and for “country” 
banks (all other), 14%. In addition all 
banks must keep a 6% reserve against 
time deposits (savings accounts). Re- 
serves must be in the form of deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district. 

¢All Treated Alike Now—The Federal 
Reserve Board has the power to lower 
present requirements by as much as 
0%, but under existing law, it must 
allow all classes the same proportionate 
reduction. 

The Steagall bill recently introduced 
in the House, and the Wagner bill, its 
companion in the Senate, would give 
the board power to reduce the required 
ratio for one class independently of the 
other groups. In terms of the present 
problem, this means that the board 
could take the pressure off the central 
teserve cities—New York and Chicago— 


without inflating the excess reserves of | 


other banks which have not yet felt the 
squeeze, 
*Many-Sided Problem—This flexible 


ystem of reserve requirements is Wash- | 
ington’s solution to the awkward di- | 


mma presented by the current money 
matket situation (BW —Jun.6’42,p70). 
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How U.S. A. Eaglets become Aces 


If a Wissco product can help in 
your war production, rush details 
of your needs. Write Dept. T-4, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


They say Daniel Boone could hit 
a squirrel ‘“‘on the fly.” But think 
of the marksmanship required when 
both target and marksman are flying 
like greased lightning! 


America’s student gunners and 
pilots are acquiring amazing accu- 
racy by firing from diving, bankin 
planes at cotton-covered, wire clot 
targets towed by other planes. 


Each pilot’s bullets are coated 
with a different color paint. The bul- 
lets leave colored rings in the target, 


marking hits by individual gunners. " 
This “airplane target cloth” is one Seer ; ue 
of many products now pouring out oS 


of Wickwire Spencer’s seven plants. 
Day and night our blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and mills are sweating 
to beat promises on wire, precision 
springs, wire rope, conveyor belts— 
and an endless procession of steel 
devices for America’s armed forces. 


Truce on flies...to swat Japs! Although 
Wickwire Spencer has America’s largest 
capacity for making insect screen cloth, 
production is being limited. Cooperate thir 
year by patching screens. Steel is needed 
for keeping out foreign “insects”. . . and 
swatting them. 


The steel Industry needs scrap. You can speed 
Victory by salvaging and selling old metal. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants Located in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, ILLINOIS 
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is high vacuum 


technology help 
Increase Your 
War Production? 


OU are pushing your war production 
to the limit . . . But maybe we can 
help you expand that limit. 


mercury pumps. Making modern tools of 
research, such as Cyclotrons and ultra- 
centrifuges, more efficient. DPI vacuum 
pumps produce the rarest commercial 


If any phase of high vacuum technology 
enters into your production or processing 
methods, we'd like you to investigate the 
outstanding facilities and equipment 
offered by Distillation Products, Inc. 

What can DPI offer you? Consider these 
things: 


vacuums ever attained . . . and do it at 
greater speed, lower cost and with higher 
efficiency and larger capacities. 

If higher vacuums conceivably can do a 
job for you, get in touch with DPI. Enlist 
our special skills in your behalf, use our 
service facilities, ask for information about 
any aspect of high vacuum technology, 
oil-soluble vitamins or special vacuum and 
oil-distillation equipment. 


l. High Vacuum Equipment — in- 
cludes a complete line of high vacuum 
diffusion and fractionating pumps, pump 
oils and accessory equipment; 

2. Vitamin Products (Made by DPI’s 
unique process of molecular distillation ) 
includes Distilled Vitamin A Esters*, only 
concentrate which retains natural oil pre- 
servatives complete in natural ester form, 
VEGOL, richest commercial source of Vita- 
min E ever produced, and Vitamin D 
(ARPI Process or Viosterol)**, with its 
ten points of superiority. 


Let high vacuum technology help you 
do your part to win the war! 


Write for These Facts About DPI 
Products and Services: 
Complete descriptive brochure, ‘“‘The 
Story of Vitamin A Esters”; advance brief 
on Vecor, DPI’s latest discovery; new 
catalog illustrating DPI’s high vacuum 
equipment—full description and perform- 
ance curves on our high vacuum pumps 
and gauges. Please use business letterhead. 


DPI pumps are finding increasing use 
in electronics, metal sputtering, optical 
glass and vitamin production. Replacing 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents. 
**Manutactured by Special Commodities Division of General Mills, Inc. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC. | 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Jointly owned by EASTVIAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, ING 
Sales agent: Spécial Commodities Div. (Formerly Research Products Div.), 
General Vlills, Inc 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarter: 


Copyright 1942 by General Mills, Inc. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee 
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Control authorities want to y 

before they relax requirement ' 
whole system. For several 

have been worried about the t1 
volume of excess reserves hel: 

ber banks, and they think tl nt 
problem will be a lot easier in t 

if they let ‘Treasury borrowin; 

part of them now. 

At the same time, the Trea int 
to keep New York banks in a f 
able position because it count tl 
to help finance its war borrow 
@ New York’s Position—Large!| 
sult of Treasury operations, « 
serves of New York banks h 
shrinking faster than the nati 
At the end of May, excess rese: 
member banks were about 25 
the average of last Decembe: \ 
York they were down 47%. Many ban} 
ers think that the present level « 
000,000 is about as low as N \ 
banks will let their excess ma 
without curtailing bond purch 

Experts think that as long a 
rowing continues, central res¢ 
banks will have to get special tr 
The government is not spen 
much money in New York and ( 
as it borrows there, which means t 
the metropolitan banks are subject t 
constant drain by other parts of 
country. Moreover, in the past 
banks outside the financial centers h 
kept large deposits with the cent 
serve city banks. As these country bank 
invest heavily in government sccurit 
they call home their deposits wit! 
city banks, thus creating another dra 
e Vital Interest Rate—Faced with t 
necessity for war borrowing which ma 
exceed $100,000,000,000, the Tr 
can’t afford to let metropolitan bank 
get into a tight spot. Even a slight stit 
fening of interest rates would increas 
the cost of servicing its debt by a ternt 
ing amount. Moreover, to keep pub 
confidence the Treasury must maintai 
the price of government securities ar 
protect investors who now hold the: 
against a declining market. 

Altering reserve requirements is not 
the only way of putting the banks in a 
casier position, but most bankers thin, 
that under present circumstances it 
the best available. No other metho 
they say, would permit a compromi 
between the ‘Treasury's desire for ¢as 
money and the Reserve Board’s dete 
mination to keep a grip on the reins 
e Temporary Relief—The reserve ban 
can always purchase government sccu 
ties in the open market, thus pro\ idin 
members with the federal funds that a 
used as reserves. In fact, since thie | 
ginning of the year, the system has be: 
operating in the open market, and 
portfolio of governments has gone up | 
about $350.000.000. The object. how 
ever, has been to facilitate tempor 
adjustments rather than to solve t 
reserve problem 
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COMMODITIES 


—_ 


Prices Turn Soft 


Sharpest drop of recent 
nonths hits commodities after 
srangements are made to let 
grvices import duty free. 


| 


Commodity markets so far this month | 
jwwe experienced the first real price | 
yeak since last October. The decline | 
ys touched off by President Roose- | 


vlt’s executive order of June 1 author- 
ying the Secretaries of War, Navy, 

\riculture and the ‘Treasury, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to im- 
port, free of duty, “emergency purchases 
of war material abroad.”” Previously the 
Secretary of the Navy was the only one 
sho had this power. 
eRescue Attempts—After an immedi- 
te reaction which dropped the Bureau 
{ Labor Statistics’ domestic agricul- 
tural price index from 184.6 to 181.7 in 

ingle day, several government rescue 
apeditions were attempted. The De- 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
a0 government cotton would be offered 
for sale during June. A bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate providing for man- 
datory loans at full parity prices on 

42 crops. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, 
commenting on the order, said that pay- 
ing duty on government imports of war 
materials was merely taking money out 
fone pocket and putting it into an- 
ther, and that the main purpose of 
the order was to cut red tape. He also 
wid that in his opinion the order should 
not affect prevailing price levels. 
¢Consumers Aloof—Rallies based on 
these encouraging bits of news were 
short-lived. Lack of consumer buying 
nterest, caused in part by overbought 
wentory positions, and uncertainty as 
t) congressional action permitting sale 
' government-owned commodities at 
«s-than-parity prices precipitated fur- 
ther sharp drops early this week. 
Cotton, the hardest hit, dropped 
5.50 a bale in the week from May 27 
0 June 3, and after a very slight rally, 
icll another $4 a bale in two days. Wool 
tops declined 34¢ a Ib. on June 1, 
guned it all back in the next three days, 
and showed renewed weakness early this 
week, ; 
‘Wheat Maintains Recovery—Grains, 
m the whole, acted better. Kansas City 
vheat, after dropping from $1.101 a 
sushel on May 29 to $1.068 on June 3, 
«gained almost all of the lost ground 
» early this week. Corn lost only 24¢ 
dushel on early weakness, and quota- 
‘ons carly this week were higher than 
tad of May levels. 
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OFFICES IN ALL 


Plenty! It’s payday and the company’s payroll has expanded under 
war stimulus. Records are delinquent...Government reports delayed 
... penalties, inefficiency and overtime losses are running up costs... 
the hazard of payroll hold-up threatens employees’ lives. 


But here’s a solution to all these troubles. The Todd ABC System 
of wage payment ends cash payrolls, removes the bandit menace, and 
safeguards everyone in the plant. On a Todd Form-Master, your clerks 
swiftly post ABC check stub, payroll sheet and earnings record all at 
once, in half the usual time. No copying, to breed errors. All the facts 
that seven Government agencies ask for are always ready. 


Employees like the ABC System because its simple identification 
plan makes checks easy to cash in local stores. Merchants, insured 
against check-cashing losses under the system, like it, too. And you 
will like it because it cuts posting operations, provides greater safety, 
and makes your payroll procedure more efficient and less costly. Let 
us send you a descriptive folder. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send information showing how the ABC 
System of wage payment speeds payroll pro- 
cedure, and increases employee safety and com- 
pany efficiency. 


Company nam: 


COMPANY, INC. 


Address. 


City. 
NEW YORK Re 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 


BW -6-13-42 
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If You Use 


WHEELS 


or AXLES — 
Yo u Need Our | 
Engineering Experience!f 


We've helped industry “Keep ‘em rolling” for over | 
holf o century, with millions of dependable steel 
wheels and axles for every use: tractors, troilers, 
road machinery, air compressors, agricultural imple- 
ments, welders, etc. If you need any kind of wheels 

for your product (even cubber-tired’), 


Write for lilustrated Bulletin Ne. 250 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., DEPT. BW, QUINCY, ILL’ 


a” 


St. Louis FP?" HOTEL | 
isennox. 


COWNTOWN OW YOUR DOORSTEP 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/4¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
37'/ac per share 
Both dividends are payable June 


30, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1942. 


E. A. BaILey 


June 1, 1942 Treasurer 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 
ay . ~ 
Tiss Board of Directors on 
ha declared a dividend at the wet 
= 2 share on the outstanding 
k of this Company, payable on the 
30th day of June, 1942 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 1 
day of June, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


ll ( § @ Turning the “Searchlight” 
e on Opportunities 


UST as Business Week is found ‘the most use- 


e=iit 


ful magazine in America’ by Active Man- 
agement Men, so its "clues'’’ non-display adver- 
tising can be ‘most useful" in reaching the 
same key men throughout all industry and 


business, with Dusiness 


‘“"OPPORTUNITIES'' 


requiring broad coverage of this important 
market—at minimum cost. Economical ‘clues” 
ads cost only 50 cents a word (minimum $5.00) 


THE MARKETS 


Although the stock market has been 
creeping upward for the better part of six 
weeks, brokers remain unhappy. The 
long-awaited rally has brought them no 
increase in volume, hence no gain in 
commission revenues. Prices have edged 
up in one of the lightest and narrowest 
markets on record. In current trading, 
a 500,000-share day looks like an ex- 
plosion of activity. 
© Too Many Mouths to Feed—Unhappi- 
ness, of course, is no novelty to stock- 
exchange members. Volume of trading 
has been shrinking ever since the collapse 
of the big bull market. Many commis- 
sion houses have almost forgotten how 
it felt to do business above their break- 
even point. 

Wall Street is convinced that brokers 
as a group won't earn a subsistence in- 
come until the number of firms shrinks 
in proportion to the slump in volume. 
This explains the increasing number of 
mergers and the wholesale combinations 
which create mammoth partnerships like 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
© Counsellors More Cheerful—Not all 
sections of Wall Street share the brokers’ 
distress. Investment counsel, for instance, 
are more cheerful about their prospects. 
Unlike brokerage, investment counsel 
still is a relatively young business (BW— 
Sep.19’36,p42-46), and most firms think 
they have a long way to go before their 
market is fully developed. Moreover, 
where brokers make money by their cus- 
tomers jumping from stock to stock, the 
best counsellors collect fees based on 
the fund’s size rather than on turnover. 

In its latest recommendations to Con- 
gress, the Treasury proposed that ex- 
— of investment management should 

allowed as a deducti6n from taxable 
income. If this proposal gors through, 
advisers will have a big selling point. 


COMMON STOCKS —A 


If a client can deduct the fe 
for advice, his cost of investm: ; " 
sel is cut by the amount of 

he would have paid. For cust: 

the top income brackets, this m +} 
most of the cost cancels out. 

© Rising Market Helps — Ini. styy¢) 


counsel want a rising stock market 


cause fees of most of them shrin} if th. 
market value of their accounts go dowy 
When a long bear market pushes down 
the value of all securities, their reveny¢ 
goes down in proportion. Als: few 
firms take a percentage of capital appr 
ciation and stand to clean up on a long 
term rise. 

But, regardless of what happens to the 
market, investment counsel expect 
recruit a lot of new customers in the 
next few years. They point out that the 
problem of investing funds has become 


so complicated that an amateur would 
do better playing the races. Also, war 
time changes in business require relatively 
rapid adjustments in security holdings 
It's no longer possible to put together 
a conservative portfolio and go to sleep 
on it. Instead, investments must shift to 
keep up with economic changes 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 84.8 82.8 79.9 968 
Railroad .. 24.3 24.1 24.8 28.9 
Utility 31.9 30.3 29.7 449 
Bonds 
Industrial ...107.4 107.8 107.5 103.1 
Railroad .... 83.7 82.8 7.7 88.0 
Utility .....102.8 102.4 102.0 1062 


U. S. Govt...111.0 110.9 110.3 111.2 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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to reach 119,000 Active Management Men sub- 

scribers—plus an extra 400,000 who read their ¢ 1941 1942 

copies, Ads Tuesday for Saturday's issue. Oota Standord & Poor » Cor © BUSINESS WEEK 
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Business 


Mercury Quivers 


A bit of “frozen” metal 
comes on market and consumers 
urn wary, proving a ceiling is 
not necessarily a peg. 


Ceiling Or maximum prices are not 
fyed prices. Mercury producers have 
armed that lesson and now they are 
wondering whether the old law of sup- 
ply and demand is gradually coming to 
life again. 
¢ Henderson’s Course—Early in the year 
mercury acted up pricewise despite re- 
peated warnings from Price Administra- 
tor Henderson that the supply-demand 
picture was nothing to get unduly ex- 
cited about. Consequently, a price- 


cling of $191 (Pacific Coast) for a | 
fask containing 76 pounds of the metal | 


was announced in Washington. 

The OPA ceiling was regarded in the 
trade as fairly liberal because producers, 
under normal conditions, are willing to 
struggle along at anywhere from $80 to 
$100 a flask. However, it entailed a 
moderate reduction from peak quota- 
tions, because the price had risen to 
about $200 on the West Coast before 
the price was fixed. 
¢WPB Lends a Hand—After Hender- 
on's price order, sellers tried hard to 
keep the ceiling tight. Just to help them 
along, the War Production Board issued | 
im order designed to discourage the use 
if quicksilver in nonessential civilian | 
products. 

The conservation order uncovered 
ome “frozen’’ metal that had to be ab- 
orbed somehow without disturbing the 
price structure. ‘The Metals Reserve Co., 
the government’s buying agency, stepped | 
in and announced that surplus metal 
would be purchased at $192 per flask, 
New York. 

*Consumers Puzzled—This brought 
two prices on the scene and made con- | 
sumers wonder whether the market was 
cally as healthy as many had imagined 
carly this year. It is argued that, if de- | 
mand were equal to output, consumers | 
clearly would have been only too glad to | 
purchase this surplus metal which was | 
temporarily troubling sellers because of | 
conservation measures. Consumers are 
puzzled and demand has subsided. In 
short, the market tension has eased. 

Producers of mercury now share in | 
this nervousness and some have offered 

the metal at concessions from the ceil- 
ing basis. Mercury, in recent weeks, has 
old on the Pacific Coast at $187 per 
flask, against a ceiling of $191 main- 
tuned for almost four months. ‘The | 
ower price comes close to the “floor” 
placed under the market in New York 
by Metals Reserve, taking freight and 
other charges into consideration. 

lhe unsettlement in mercury prices 
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HOW MANY FOOT CANDLES FROM 


HERE TO 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER and 
100 FooT CANDLER will put 50 
foot candles, 100 or better on 
every working surface in your 
plant. MILLER TROFFERS will 
duplicate that performance in your 
plant office and drafting room. 


Science says your men will 
work better, faster, more accur- 
ately under this quality of illum- 
ination. Field facts on MILLER 
installations confirm this. 


But that isn’t all. 


It is significant, for instance, 
that the MILLER Fluorescent 
System delivers maximum light 
output per kilowatt...so vitally 
important today in Uncle Sam’s 
power conservation program. 


And, speaking of savings, don’t 


ICTORY ? 


overlook the MILLER continuous 
wireway (containing all neces- 
sary operating auxiliaries) which 
permits reductions of from 30 to 
50 per cent in installation costs 

.. plus additional savings in 
valuable manhours. 


Finally, engineering surveys 
show a saving of up to 47 per 
cent of copper, steel and other 
critical metal may be obtained 
when the MILLER Continuous 
System is employed, taking into 
account all items (power plant, 
distribution, controls, wire, etc.) 
making up the complete light- 
ing installation. 


If you are sparing no effort to 
speed war production... write 
now for full details, (Represen- 
tatives in principal cities. 
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Are You STOPPED 
by These Problems? 


I. HOW TO BUILD TOMORROW'S BUSINESS 
2. “WHAT TO SAY” IN YOUR ADVERTISING TODAY 


These FREE Booklets” Will Help You... 


Contains copy sugges- 
tions from engineers and 
contractors on building 
products. Includes 
“Check Chart For Pre- 
paring Effective Adver- 
tising Copy.” 


% They're packed with helpful ad- 
vertising ideas for manufacturers 
of construction products. Profit 
by the experience of other adver- 
tisers. See how they have solved 
today’s advertising problems. These 
booklets can hclp YOU do the vi- 
tally important and “different” job 
that is required of war-time adver- 
tising. They can help you plan ad- 
vertising that will: 


1. Help win the war 
2. Build future business 


Engineers and contractors need 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD + CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


Analyzes 14 copy slants 
now being used effec- 
tively. Tells why each 
one helps the reader... 
and the advertiser. 


Paps. 


f CONSTRUCTION MEN 
TMs Tey Biba ew 


— a 


Tells what construction 
men want in equipment 
advertising today. 
Shows examples of ad- 
vertisements that got 
results . _. and tells why. 


“know how” help on war projects. 
They’re faced with dozens of new 
construction and design problems 
every day. They need your special- 
ized knowledge of your products. 
Help given now will be used... 
and remembered. it will build: 


1. Good will 
2. Product acceptance 
3. Future business 


These booklets are yours for the 
asking. No cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon below for your copies 
today. 


95% Engineer-Contractor Coverage of War Construction Projects 
MCGRAW-HILL BUILDING + 330 W. 42nd STREET. NEW YORK, WY. 


A. E. PAXTON, Manager 

Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 

330 West 42nd Street, New York City 

Send me: 

[] “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know Aboyt Building Products.” 
(] “Construction Men Tell What They Want To Know About Equipment.” 

[] “Advertising That Meets Today's Needs and Builds For Tomorrow" 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 
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| hibited since the War Production Board 
| of mica come in for a further refine- 
| ment in control. 

| been rationed by an amendment to the 


| ments of war,” including aircraft, am- 
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Touring the plant of the Colonial wy dep 
Mica Corp. in Canaan, N. H.., to ob- Hib pduction 
serve steps in the production of com. Hijp¢e. whi 


mercial mica, the War Production ye !*4 


Board’s Raymond B. Ladoo, chief of #"° - 
the Raw Materials Division (left), and #. ber 2 
Howard F. Wierum, technical con. ot resist 
sultant, watch women workers rift HjBpder var! 


mica into thin sheets, sort it by qual- Hype" 


ity, color and thickness, and then cut re | 

: th De 

it into squares for use by industry. atriteeale 
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| has reminded sellers that Henderson te nd Con 

| marked, early in February, that a ceiling Hijpount of 
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It isn’t a big volume item, 
but best grades are essential in 
sparkplugs; so WPB freezes 
supplies for armed forces. 

Civilian use of the top qualities of 


that quaint, but exceedingly important 
little commodity, mica, has been pro- 


put it under a conservation order on 
Mar. 6, 1942. Now the strategic grades 

Since June 1 even the military has 
WPB conservation order. Only “imple- 
munition, armament and weapons, ships, 


tanks, vehicles and other combat prod- 
ucts may contain mica of the best grade 


e Vital to Aircraft—Bv “strategic” mica, Mvmonc 
the WPB means gateratie hy nd Geo: 
. . a ained cradc. 10 Mb 
pite mica of clear, unstained grac . % Colo 
matter in what size. Importance of th any 
| material to implements o* r is ob M5 Ol 
Mispect a 
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od in the fact that military aircraft | 
wid have trouble flying very long with- 
» mica sparkplugs. 
fhe inner base of a high voltage | 
ikplug is a tube of phlogopite wash- | 
the neck is a hollow column of mus- 
ite washers. And the electrode down 
. middle of this tightly packed insu- 
on is wrapped in the very best mica | 
sinable-so good it has the special 
ne of cigarette mica and is bought 
i gid in about as many dollars per 
ynd as commercial mica splittings are 
, ents per pound. 
ffort to Avert Shortages—Mica_ is 
piguitous and vital in industry. WPB, 
, ts amended conservation order, states 
iy that rigorous conservation of sup- 
jes is necessary to avert shortages, with 
¢ implication that shortages would 
yt military production. 
Qur misfortune is that while we have 
wy deposits of mica, United States 
duction is largely of commercial 
ade. which means somewhat stained or 
snkled, and stains or wrinkles lessen 
a's ability to perform the topnotch 
) which require a combination of | 
treme electrical resistance, excellent 
at resistance, and constancy of shape | 
nier variations of temperature, not to 
etion nonfusibility and flexibility. 
Where It Is Found—New Mexico and 
th Dakota, both mica producers, | 
atribute little more than scrap mica | 
ich is ground and used in roofings | 
ni paving materials. New Hampshire | 
mi Connecticut supply a modest | 
mount of sheet mica and North Caro- | 
mj more. In North Carolina, the prin- 
al producing state, mica is largely a 
yproduct of feldspar production, and | 
ispar is one of those lonesome items 


hat are not important to the war effort. . e+ THE BUELL DUST RECOVERY 
lhere is also, in mica, a high-cost-of- Beat: 
7 ee SYSTEM DOES IT... with the famous 


van Tongeren Cyclone, the only method of har- 
nessing the whirlwind energy of the “double 
eddy current” (present in all cyclone-type col- 
lectors) and putting it to work to give you 
greater colleciion efficiency on all dust sizes. 


No Other Collector Employs This Principle 
5 Only Buell gives you the plus value of the 
~ van Tongeren System's greater recovery effi- 
. It saved one user $40,000 in 13 
months! Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Collectors 
~ have many other advantages... all good 


f " reasons why so many industrial leaders prefer 
b AS | Buell. Investigate! 


24-page bulletin, “Dust in Industry” sent pn request 


Oust cOLLecrors 


kvymond B. Ladoo (left) of WPB 
id George A. Purcell, president of 
* Colonial Mica Corp. (which is 


ing for. tro; Metals Reserve Corp.) BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 60 Wall Tower, New York 


nsnec j thy : ee 
pect a block of new ly-mined mica. NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH OFFICES OF EITHER BUELL ENGINEERING CO. OR B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
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ATENA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 80 
Agency—-CHakLes W. Hort Co., 18 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
co. 50, 5! 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 57 
Agency-—REINCKB-ELLIi8-YOUNGGREEN & FINN, 
In 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 3rd Cover 


Agency—-HAZARD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA CO. 56 

AMPCO METAL, INC. 82 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO. 84 
Agency—Ivey & ELLINGTON, INO. 

ATLAS FENCE CO.. 69 

BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 4! 


Agency—-KetTcnoum, MacLeop & Grove, INc. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
Aqveee Rocue, Wittiams & CUNNING HAM, 
nc 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORP... 94 
Agency—-ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INO. 


cancer? STEEL FOUNDRY & 
ACHINE CO. 


A. BEAUMONT, HeLLer & SPRRLING, ‘INO. 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO.. _ a 
Agency—-N. W. Aver & Son, "Ine. 
BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC.. iat 


Agency—Tracy, Kent & Co., INo. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO... 72 


Agency——CAMPBELL-EwaLp Co., INC. 
ae Seicdecadrate ; 75 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO.. 86 
Agency—B®aUMONT, HELLER & SPuattne, Inc. 


CARRIER CORP. 55 
Agency—-Cuas. DaLtas Reacn Co 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES............ 3 
Agency -MCCANN-ERICK8ON, INC, 

* CLARAGE FAN CO................... 10 


Ageney—W. J. WiLtiaMs ApvER. AGENCY 


CYCLONE FENCE CO.................. . 83 

Agency——BatrTen, Barton, DurstTine & 
Osnonn, Inc. 

DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. ‘me 
Agency——Sweeney & James Co. 

HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC..... -_ 
Agency-—GBARE- Marston, INC. 

DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC..... + 
Agency--K NOX REEVES ADVERTISING, INC 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO......... 94 
Agency—-Tuk Ripewar Co., Inc. 

et MUTUAL ane INSUR- 

NCE CO. OF WISCONSIN 73 

P—-. Danie. H. SToRSY, ADVERTISING 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD % 

FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS... 2 
Agency—Foster & Davies, Inc 

THE FOXBORO CO. . 30 
Agency——Horton-Nores Co. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO................. 79 
Agency—SCHIPPER ASSOCIATES 

SR ere 6 
Agency——Tuk BucuEn Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.................. 12 
Agency—-G. M. Basrorp Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.................. 52 
Agency—-Tue Lioyp H. Hau Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO............. — 
Agency——L&1GHTON & NELSON 

THE 8. F. GOODRICH CO.. ti 


Agency—-THr GRISWOLD- ESHLEMAN Co. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC.... 27 


Agency——ARTHUR KuDNeR, INO. 


gk ee eee 33 
Agency—-Youne & Rv BICAM, Ino. 

HARNISCHFEGER CORP. — 
Agency-——Tue BucnEen Co. 

HARRISBURG STEEL CORP......... se ae 


Agency—WorTMAN, Barton & GoOLp 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. & 
—— ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY 2 


Agency —NeWELL- ‘EMMETT Co. 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
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HOLOPHANE CO. 88 

Agency—WiLLiaM G SEIDENBAUM ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 

HOTEL LENNOX ‘ cae 
Agency——-GaRDNER ADVERTISING co. 

HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORP............... 6 
Agency—ARTHUR KvuDNeER, INC. 

INTERCHEMICAL CORP.. , 74 

KEASBEY & MATTISON CO................ 4 
Agency——GRaRE-MARSTON, INC. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 34 
Agency—Lorp & THOMAS 

kee 4th Cover 
Agency—KetTcuum, MacLeop & Grove, INc. 

EARP weees GO.............. ane 
Agency—THE McCarry Co. 

LOEW'S INC......... Perr. 
Agency—Doremes & Co. 

———o CONCRETE PILE CO.. 4” 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 

P. R. MALLORY & CO. uaa 
Agency—Tue AITKIN-KyNnetr Co 

MARMON-HERRINGTON CO. one ae 
Agency—Tue CALDWELL-BAKER CO 

MAXIM SILENCER CO. . 80 


Agency—Epwarp W. Rosotsam & Co. 
MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 56, 78 
ee SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, 


Agency—L. E. MoGivena & Co., Inc. 
by MILLER CO........ . S 
gency—J 


. M. HICKERSON INC. 
in trays REGULA- 
TOR CO 


Ageney—ADDI80N Lewis & AssociaTEs + 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 67 
Agency—ALLeYy & RicHARDs CO, 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORP..... — 
Agency—CaRTER, JONES AND TAYLOR 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. iican oe 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. picenan 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION.............. 73 
a ee Ta & FINN, 
Nc. 
PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. . 4 
Agency—PLaTtT-Fornes, INC. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. . 9 
Agency— Maxon, INO. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION...... 89 
 - WittiaMs & CUNNYNGHAM, 
nc 
THE PULLMAN CO.. gcvates kereaen él 
Agency—Youne & RupioaM, INC. 
S. x. =.) OSE ere 2 
Agency—GEARB-MARSTON, INC. 
SHELL OIL CO........ cence ee 
Agency—J. WALTER TuHompson Co. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO........... 69 
Agency—R. E. Lovexin Corp. 
I Re vein chctcinmntdetadesneies 93 
pa we piiians ANDERSON Co. 
TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO............. 29 
Agency—FvuLier & Smita & Ross, Ino. 
UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO.......... 48 
Agency—Rvusseii T. Gray, Inc. 
U. * GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO......... 45 
gency—J. Walter THompson Co. 
ome SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS...... 8! 


Agency—Kenron & Ecxuarpt, Inc. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR CO................... 9” 


Agency—BEAUMONT & HonMAN, Ino, 


WARNER & SWASEY CO........... 2nd Cover 
Agency—Tur GriswoLp-Esnteman CoO, 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORP.......... 40 


Agency—Tue McCarty Co. 
— ELECTRIC & MFG. 


Agency—Youne & Rupicam, INO. 


WICKWIRE ——- ee 9 
Agency—FULL® Smirs & Ross, Ino. 


WILLSON oeemien ror 8 


Agency—Jamus G. Lamp Co. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC................. 38 


Agency—Hazarp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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| Production of bituminous coal in the 
| first five months of 1942 amounted tg pat 6 


NO SHORTAGE Here fT F 


Bituminous Coal Production uns 
30% ahead of 1941 
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237,424,000 tons, 30% ahead of las dustr 
year, 7% ahead of 1929, and 3¢Mihat c 
ahead of the same period in the |p". 

time record year of 1918. If the cu. ie : 
rent monthly rate is continued fo oP 
the rest of the year, total output wil » the 


be approximately 570,000,000  tonsfii@he wo 
This would represent a gain of rough ntend 
14% over 1941 and 64% over 1," 
However, 1918's heaviest output camel |, : 
| in the latter part of the year; so a nevrofit-s 
_ record is by no means sure. tin 
t the 
DONUS | 
labor problem in_hand-splitting if the 
flakes from freshly mined blocks of micajform | 
In India, source of 90% of our strategufiiiorker 
mica, labor can be had so cheaply thaeparts 
we cannot ordinarily compete. For thijijjfal mer 
reason, and because India’s Bengal miaggpt wha 
is unquestionably the world’s best, wejore « 
shall continue to depend on India 
Ruby, standard top grade, as long afm Righ 
imports come through. oncep 
e Imports a Secret—One 5,000-ton shi AI 
could load the high-grade mica imporjihat tl 
we use in a normal year. Now, howeve,gmmving 
there is nothing more accurate in gauge th 
ing requirements than the fact that mi:girduce 
tary use has increased enormously in thjgmechnic 
strategic grades. Official import figurefpon. 
if released now, would give a hint on theg™mble t 
volume of ship traffic to Australia whidj that 
moves on around past India and Mad son 
gascar and returns around South Afnag™may b« 
with minerals, including mica. Ne sa 
With household electric appliancgponcs 
out for the duration and manufacture (qm Wel! 
innumerable items using mica shrivel | his 
commercial electrical mica is in no yyy. 
ticular squeeze. Pressure is ail on tgmpdust 
strategic grades, and while the Met# tal p 
Reserve Corp. is known to have buill qj seem 
large stockpile and is taking every po boken 
of imports, military use may well * 
1€ 


keeping up with supplies. 
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> Keep Free Enterprise Free 


A few days ago the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee got after J. F. Lincoln 
‘the Lincoln Electric Co. on the score 
if his company’s 1941 earnings and em- 
lovee compensation, ‘The implication 
.. that the Lincoln practices were just 
nother cftort to evade income taxes. 
But anvone who knows even a little 
yout Jim Lincoln’s economic philos- 
»hy knows better than that. 

In the first place, the Lincoln in- 
eitive payments go away back of the 
ifense effort. ‘Theyre not a dodge, 
mprovised to take advantage of a situa- 
on 

they are rooted in his twin beliefs 
jat good ideas are good ideas, whoever 
thinks of them, and that good ideas for 
ndustrial efficiency are the only fuel 
hat can make the capitalistic engine 
1m. 

for many years, therefore, Lincoln 
us had in his plant an “Advisory Coun- 

.” made up of representatives elected 
1 the several departments by vote of 
he workmen. He and his plant super- 
ntendent are ex-officio membe.-s. ‘This 
uncil meets every week or two to con- 
ier plans for improving the business. 

lt was this council that set up the 
profit-sharing program back in 1934. 

x in 1933 the company had got out 
the red and made some money. ‘lhe 
nus amounted to approximately 10% 
it the total wages. It was spread in uni- 
om percentage across all the shop 
orkers, but was awarded to executives, 
lepartment heads, and top rank techni- 
al men according to Lincoln's appraisal 
bf what their efforts had contributed to 
iore efficient operation. 

* a K 

Right there is the key to Lincoln’s 
onception of what it takes to make 
he American system work. He says 
iat the way to raise the standard of 
ving for the entire population is to 
we those who work at producuon an 
iducement to put their brains into its 
chnique and their backs into its opera- 
on. This, he contends, makes it pos- 
ible to reduce the price of your product 
) that people can use more of it and, 

some cases, more of whatever else 
ay be made through its use. And, at 
i¢ same time, your employees get more 
oney with which to buy your products 
well as the products of other people. 

[his conception, of course, is not 
ew. Neither is Jim Lincoln the only 
dustrialist who has offered it as the 
tal principle of an industrial economy. 
seem to recall that Henry Ford has 
boken’ to the same effect. And a few 
@"s ago, when everyone was looking 
t the lesson of the threadbare Thirties, 
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the Brookings Institution developed that 
thesis at considerable length. 

But it must be obvious that mere 
avowal of the principle will not produce 
results. If it is to be effective, manage 


ment must be willing to pass up the | 
+ ~- | 
opportunity for excessive profits so that | 


the fruits of superior productive efh 


ciency can be shared with both con- | 


sumers and employees. 

All his business life, Lincoln has been 
trying to work this principle. And in 
view of his record, the burden of proof 
surely rests on those who would impute 
to him any other motive. | 


keenly interested in seeing this principle 
more gencrally applied to stimulate na 
tional productivity and higher living 
standards as he is in applying it to his 
own business. 

Last \ Lincoln Electric had the 
largest volume in its history. And out of 
every dollar of gross sales it paid 12¢ 
in federal taxes, kept 11¢ as net profits, 
and paid 9¢ in bonuses to emplovees. 
And Lincoin asserts that the 
realized by his government customers 
through the lower prices that were made 
possible by higher efficiency amounted 
to many millions. 

* * x 


veal 


go 
Sa\ Ings 


My only reason for speaking of this 
here is to emphasize once again that 
the American principle of free enter- 
prise cannot possibly succeed unless we 
all are willing to let it. If those who 
control the flow of capital withhold it 
from use where it will make possible 
higher efficiency, in an effort to foster 
monopoly and safeguard existing invest- 
ments, they are not giving free enter- 
prise a chance. If management tries to 
convert into profits an undue share of 
the increased earnings achieved by 
higher efficiency rather than pass them 
along through higher wages and lower 
prices, it is not letting free enterprise 
work. If organized labor fights incen- 
tive compensation and regulates the pro- 
ductivity of individual workers to a uni- 
form level, it may serve the ends of 
union politics, but it is throttling the 
free enterprise system. 

To foster the human incentives that 
alone can keep free enterprise free has 
been the philosophy and the practice of 
Jim Lincoln. These he believes are es- 
sential to the success of our economic 
order. And that faith is shared by many 
other industrialists and by many sincere 
students in other fields who, however, 
do not bear the responsibility for work- 
ing out practical ways and means. If 
they are right—and it is not easy to show 
that they are wrong—it is a pity to see 
an effort to apply a sound principle 
turned into a political football. © W.C. 


' have a | 
hunch that today he is just about as | 


Steno’s Hero 


Though crowding 50, married and a 
father, printer Fred Mason is most pop 
ular with secretaries and typists in oftices 
where he calls. Reason: Fred has cor 
vinced their bosses of the wisdom of mod 
ernizing their stationery, making it more 
efficient, the girls’ work easier. 

Bosses like Fred's idea of working out 
a plan for all their office printing, tor i 
makes it more attractive and effective. 
And, in some cases, a plan reduces costs 
by combining various runs. 


In developing his “blueprint” of letter- 
heads, envelopes, invoices, statements and 
forms, Fred uses the Nekoosa Bond Plat 

Sook, “must” reading for every buyer ot 
printing stationery. 


PopuLAaR MAN 
Printer Lessens Ty pist's Work 


There are printers in your city whx 
have the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book. A 
call to one of them, just a few minutes 
conference, and he will develop a defini: 
plan for streamlining your office printing 
You will probably be surprised at the 
many improvements and possible econo 
mies he will suggest. Absolutely no 
obligation on your part. 


< Choosing Paper. Paper will be an im- 
portant part of your plan. The printer will! 
recommend Nekoosa Bond — the pape 
that’s “Pre-Tested from the Start.” He 
knows it delivers top performance, in the 
office and in the pressroom. It 
every test with flying colors—for strength, 
opacity, surface and appearance. 


passes 


Paper and paper products play a big part 
in this war, both on the production and 
battle fronts. The mills at Nekoosa 
Edwards run night and day to produce 
everything the government asks for. But 
in the face of increased production, espe 
cial care ts taken to keep Nekoosa Busine 

Papérs the quality leaders in their fields 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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THE TREND 


Nels TE tS 


A CHAPTER FOR HISTORIANS 


In days to come the historians of this chaotic war will 
divide it into neat chapters. We now hope that, when 
their researches reach Admiral Nimitz’s MacArthuran 
communiqué on the “Midway Battle,” they will find 
this an occasion for a fresh start under a heading that 
will confirm the Admiral’s first favorable reading of the 
auspices. 

However, they have just had another opportunity for 
a significant new chapter heading that they should not 
overlook when they reach the time to write, “Now it can 
be told.” Events alone can measure its final significance 
against that of the misted happenings in the far Pacific, 
but its promise should not be ignored today. 


e That opportunity arises out of the visit that War Pro- 
duction Board Chief Donald Nelson made to Detroit 
to inspect the progress of the great civilian automobile 
industry's conversion to war uses (page 15). The perfect 
chapter heading, we pray, will be found by the war his- 
torian in Nelson’s quiet comment, “The job is — 
done.” If events bear out his conclusion to the end, 
will ring as loud in its way as the Admiral’s more ac 
phrases. 

Donald Nelson well knows that he has come to no 
real chapter ending; that the motif of the war production 
job must inevitably thread its way through the whole 
tale of struggle, and disappointment, and achievement. 
But the conviction that “the job is being done” must 
have tempted him to the kind of recapitulation of the 
past and look into the future from which historians turn 
to a new effort on a fresh page. 


e The first job of industry's men in Washington was to 
mobilize industry in the gigantic task of providing the 
raw materials and production plant without which our 
fighting force must lose the war that it alone can win. 

They could not call on foreign plants as we did in the 
last war. They had to count on decreasing, rather than 
increasing, raw-material imports. They could draw on 
industry and government for further development of 
some home sources and some homemade substitutes for 
essential materials, and for some expansion of existing 
plant. But, by and large, they had to depend chiefly on 
the conversion of materials and plants from civilian uses. 
And there have been certain practical limits to how far 
they could go in that direction. 

One is set by national policy on how many of our 
machine-hours must be devoted to what might be called 
sheer maintenance work on our civilian manpower plant; 
a certain minimum of normal consumption-goods pro- 
duction must continue. Another is fixed by strategic de- 
cisions on how much of the same material that could 
now go into munitions can safely be put into plant that 
will. make munitions later on; steel for factory girders 
must, at some point, be taken from tanks. And another 
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is determined by the fact that some of our productio; 
facilities and skills simply can’t be converted to war uses 


© We have not yet realized how far we can push back 
the first limit under the drive of necessity, but the q 

tances are subject to political and economic calculation 
We have made an, at least, temporary decision that we 
are close to the second limit. And we are fast |carning 
where the third one lies. 

If full conversion has not yet been attained and if the 
course of war should change its definition, at least th 
pattern of the War Production Board’s job has been se 
and the inevitable first chapter of confused aims can b¢ 
given a tentative end-mark. “The job is being done,’ 
Production is beginning to flow according to plan. 


What historians may define as a second chapter in the 


story of the home front takes its form from what ha 


been accomplished in the first one. The obverse of the 


shining medal of conversion shows a design of increasing 
shortages in the civilian economy. 

Shortages of goods, as materials flow into war produ 
tion, must be met by price-control measures, rationing 
inventory limits, wartime standardization. Shortages 
labor for the mounting war production from existin 
plants and new plants—and to compensate for the dra’ 
—must be met by drawing men and women from no 
civilian occupation and from outside the normal lab 


market. And this manpower mobilization calls for meas 


ures to provide both wage stabilization and wage ince 
tives, and for a multitude of devices to get and to holf 
labor where it is needed (BW —Jun.6'42,p76). 

Finally and inevitably, the measure of the success o 
WPB’s conversion job is the threat of inflation. E 
panded production and employment mean more spend 
able income; conversion of materials and plant to w 
production mean less goods for the public’s spending 
The better the operation the more the need for su 
remedies as we can find in price, wage, and profit contra 
in tax levies, and bond drives to soak up the excess. 


e “The job is being done” and we must now deal wit 
the consequences. But there is something to watch 
this, for, though “we” means all of us, in Washingto 
it means principally, not the men from industry who ha 
written the historians’ first chapter, but the political a 
ministrators, the economists, and—look down the rost¢ 
ot the Office of Price Administration—the professoq 
The consequences of Donald Nelson’s first success 4 
in their hands. 

To make sure that that second chapter heading stan 
up, we must still wait to see what history will rec 
that Leon Henderson and Paul McNutt were able to 
in Detroit, or wherever they review.their first battles. 
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